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CHRISTMAS. 





BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 





The earth has grown old with its burden of 

care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and 
fair, 

And its soul full of music breaks forth on 
the air 

When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, old Earth, it is coming to-night! 
On the snowflakes which cover the sod 
The feet of the Christ-Child fall gentle and 
white; 
And the voice of the Christ-Child tells out 
with delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and 
poor, 

That voice of the Christ-Child shall fall, 
And to every blind wanderer opens the door 
Of a hope that he dared not to dream of be- 

fore, 

With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walkin the 
field 
Where the feet of the holiest bave trod; 
This, this is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas 
have pealed 
That mankind are the children of God. 


—— —_—3+ se 


BDITORIAL NOTES. 


Three cheers for the old Granite State! 


President Roosevelt bas sent to the] 
Senate a general ternational agreement 


in the shape of a treat, fi the supressiou | 
of the traffic in girls f ! ioral ir- | 
poses 

=—*-o-- | 


The Virginia House of Delegates ha 


passed by an overwhelmiog ma 
Cabell chiid-lab 


ployment of children under twelve, in any 


r bill, to prevent the em 


mill, factory or manufacturing establish- 
ment, and to regulate the employment of 
children between fourteen in 
manufacturing establishments, 


twelve and 


—_ = 


At the election of Dec. 2 and », the fol- 
lowing women, among others, were elect- 
ed members of school committees in Mas- 
sachusetts towns: Annie B. Bosworth, 
Brockton; Mary E. Mitchell, Cambridge; 
Belle E. Curtis, Hverett; Susan F. Flan- 
ders, Melrose; Lizzie B. Blake, Wobnrn; 
Annie M. Wheeler, Haverhill: Clara T. 
Guild, Medford, and Henrietta B, G. At- 
wood, Somerville. The last three were 
re-elections. 








A banquet was given on the evening of 
Dec. 17, in Northampton, Mass., in Grand 
Army Hall, in honor of Mrs. Fanny J. 


Clary, who was nominated by the Prohibi- | 


tionists for the Legislature this autumn, 
and received nearly as many votes as her 
Democratic opponent. About a hundred 
persons sat down to dinner. The Y. M. 
C. A. quartet sang, and there were ad- 
dresses by Dr. O. W. Cobb of Easthamp- 
ton, J. B. Lewis of Reading, Prof. A. H. 
Evans of Northampton (who also read a 
letter from H. S. Gere, editor of the 
Hampshire Gazette), and Henry B. Black- 
well. Mrs. Clary, in closing, made a 
beautiful little speech, simple, unaffected, 
sensible, eloquent, and magnetic. 


-_-—— 


The New York City Letter, with much 
other matter, is crowded out this week by 
the Christmas advertising. 





wee 


In an article in the Outlook entitled ‘‘A 
Man’s View of Coéducation,’’ one W. A. 
Curtis audaciously declares that the oppo- 
sition of cullege boys to coéducation, 


however uncivilly expressed, is really in 


the interests of woman, and an effort ‘‘to 
save her from herself.’* This recalls Tom 
Reed’s sarcasm in his minority report in 
Congress in favor of woman suffrage some 
years ago. He said: 

No one who listens to the reasons given 
by the superior class for the continuance 
of any system of subjection can fail to be 
impressed with the noble «aisinterested- 
ness of mankind. . . Hence, when it is 
proposed to give the women of this coun- 
try an opportunity to present their case 
to the various State Legislatures to de- 
mand equality of political rights, it is not 
surprising to find that the reasons on 
which the continuance of the inferiority 
of women is urged, are drawn almost en- 
tirely from a tender consideration of their 
own good. The anxiety felt lest they 
should thereby deteriorate would be an 
honor to human nature, were it not a his- 
torical fact that the same sweet solicitude 
has been put up as a barrier agaiust every 
progress which women have made since 
civilization began. 


-_— = ee ——— 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR SUFFRAGISTS. 

Those who are working to make the 
world better bave a right to a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, and 
may well feel gladness in their hearts, 
even when the outward prospect looks 
dark and success seems indefinitely far 
away. But undoubtedly their Christmas 
is merrier and the vista of the New Year 
brighter when some tangible success has 
come to crown their efforts. 

The advocates of equal rights for wom- 
en this year will have every reason to en- 
joy a Merry Christmas, and to look for- 
ward to the New Year with pleasurable 
anticipation. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion of New Hampshire has just voted by 
a large majority iv favor of an amendment 
granting full suffrage to women. The 
year 1902 has also seen the greatest single 
step of progress that the equal suffrage 
movement has yet made, in the granting 
of the full national franchise to all the 
800,000 women of Federated Australia, 

The end of the year is a good time to 
“take account of stock.’’ Let 


glance backward and reckon up our 
gains. 
Seventy years ago women could not 


1838, Kentucky gave 
1850, On- 
married and 


vote anywhere. In 
school suttrage to widows. In 
tario gave it to women both 


single In 1861, Kansas gave it to all 





| ming gave full suffrage to a 


women. In 1867, New South Wales gave 


us give a| 


sey. In the same year, Montana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the tax-payers. 

| In 1888, England gave women county 
| suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
| Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was 





MRS. CHENEY’S REMINISCENCES." 


The “Reminiscences of Ednah Dow 
Cheney,’’ just published, will be wel- 
comed by a wide circle of friends. Sim- 


ple and unpretentious in its style, its 
pages are neverthelessrich in interest and 























MRS. EDNAH 





ee 


: 4 


D. CHENEY. 








given to the women of Scotland, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891, school suffrage was granted in Iili- 
In 1895, school suffrage was grant- 
ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, a 
limited municipal suffrage in lowa, and 
parish and district suffrage in England to 
women both married and single. In 1895, 
full suffrage was granted in South Austra 
lia to women both married and single. In 
1896, full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept members of Parliament; Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees; Delaware gave tax-paying wom- 
en school suffrage; France gave women 
engaged in commerce the right to vote for 
judges of the tribunals of commerce, and 
Louisiana gave tax-paying women the 
right to vote upon all questions submit- 
ted to the tax-payers. In 1900, West Aus- 
tralia granted full Parliamentary suffrage 
to women both married and single. 

In 1901, New York gave tax-paying 
women in all the towns and villages of 
the State the right to vote on questions 


nois, 





| right t sit in 


women municipal suffrage. In 1869, Eng 
land gave municipal suffrage to single | 
women and widows, Victoria gave it to 
women both married and single, and Wyo- 


ll women 


I women, 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was extend- 
ed to the 
Scotland, 


single women and widows of 
Nebraska gave women schvol 
suffrage in 1883, Ontarie and Tasmania 
gave them municipal suffrage in 1884, and 
Wisconsin gave them school suffrage in 
1885. In 1886, municipal suffrage was 
given in New Zealand and New Bruns- 
wick. 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, 
and school suffrage in North and South 


Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jer- 


of local taxation. Norway gave them 
municipal suffrage, and the Kansas Legis 
voted almest unanimously, 


lature down 


and “amid a ripple of amusement,” a 
proposal to repeal municipal suffrage. 
In 1902, full national suffrage and the 
the National 
were granted to all the wom 
ated 
Hampshire Constit 


ed 145 to 92 in 


Parliament 
of Feder- 
the New 


vention vot 


en 
last week 


Cor 


Australia; and 
utiona 


favor of an amendment 


| giving full suffrage to women, 


| beginning, 


In looking over this record, notice ho 


few and far between the gains were in the 


and how thick and fast the 


victories have come in recent years, Lave 


| not the friends of equal rights every rea 


In 1871, West Australia gave municipal 
| suffrage to women School suffrage was 
| granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne 

ta, in 1876 by Colorado, in IST7T by New 
| Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampshire and | 

Oregot n 1879 by Massacl etts, in 1880 
by New York and Vermont. In _ 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 








son to celebrate a Merry Christmas and a 


Happy New Year? 

And if 
equal rights at large, it is doubly true of 
It is many a year 


friends of 


this be true of the 
those in Massachusetts. 
since the Suffrage Association of the old 
Bay State has had so great victories to re- 
cord. This year there have gone into 
effect two important reforms for which 
the suffragists of this State have been 
working for more than half a century: 
the laws of inheritance have been equal- 
ized between husband and wife, and 
fathers and mothers have been made 
joint guardians of their children. 

A. 8. B. 


} one 


| of the company.’ 





inspiration, Mrs. Cheney has had the 
good fortune to live in stirring times, and 
to know many rare men and women; and 
the still greater good fortune to have a 
heart and brain capable of appreciating 
both the time and the people. She says 
modestly in the beginning: “If I may 
hope to make my sketch interesting, it 
must be by telling of other people I have 
known; for I have had a quiet life, with 
very little of either achievement or ad- 
venture in it.’”’ But in mavy instances 
she might with truth have said ‘*juorum 
pars maxima fui; and all the varied per- 
sons and events woven into the narrative 
are seen through an atmosphere of broad 
and serene wisdom, of kindly feeling and 
sound good sense. 

It is interesting to trace ip little inci- 
dents related of her ancestors, some of the 
traits that bave been inherited, such for 
instance as the strict conscientiousness. 
“T have heard my mother tell,’’ she says, 
“how straightbacked her grandfather was, 
and how venerable he looked with 
long white hair, as he walked out of the 
Baptist church when the bass viol was 
brought in.” He *fellin love witha gay 
young woman who delighted to tease him 
by performing the rite of baptism on 
the cats ot the family. He prayed much 
such an 


his 


over the question of marrying 
unregenerate maiden, but coucluded that 
prove for the good of her soul, 


vfter 


it might 


and was greatly rejoiced when thei: 





|} Variety, in the 


marriage she became regularly convert 
ed 
Mrs. ¢ ey’s father ‘‘was very liberal | 
i h views both in polities and religion, 
was a believer in woman sudrage at 
very early dat 
Phere ai urious g ses of the prim 
e life of eariier Ne England When 
her father was a boy, liquor was consid 
ered necessal to a proper celebration | 
f the Fourth of July, and the -boys } 
“clubbed their sm: resources to buy a 


pint ofrum: but this was not enough to 
make them all tipsy, so they decided that 
or two should drink it for the credit 
Yet a young man was 
called ‘‘dissipated’’ if he played backgam- 
some of the schoolhouses, the 
the desks. Housekeeping 
was inexpensive and simple. .‘*My father 
used to salt down a barrel of pork every 
year, and I remember when I held the 
lamp for him, and felt insulted that he 
offered me the tail for my reward.’’ When 


anthracite was introduced, people said it 


mop, In 
ink froze on 





* Reminiscences of Ednah Dow Cheney. Lee & 


Shepard, Boston. $2.00. 
(Continued on page 404.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore reached her 
82d birthday on Dec. 19. She is in better 
health than she has been for some time. 
She received many letters and greetings 
from friends at her pleasant home in Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

CouNTESS FANNY ZAMPINI SALAZAR, 
editor of the Roman Review, will address 
the New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion and guests at Hotel Vendome, at four 
this afternoon, on “*The Women of Mod- 
ern Italy.’’ A reception will follow. 


Mrs. KipLinG, the mother of Rudyard 
Kipling, has just published, with her 
daughter, Mrs. Fleming, a little book of 
poems entitled *“‘Hand in Hand.’’ The 
mother’s verses occupy about one-third of 
the book. They are, the London critics 
say, of unusual merit. 

Miss HELEN GouLp this year, in view 
of the high price of coal, on Thanksgiv- 
ing presented each of the fifty employees 
on her estate at Tarrytown with a barrel 
of kerosene, a large kerosene stove, a bar- 
rel of potatoes, one hundred pounds of 
bacon and a barrel of flour. 

Mrs. McCAUSLAND, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
is said to be the oldest living woman who 


has taken out a patent, and Margaret 
O’Sullivan, fifteen years of age, the 
youngest. Mrs. McCausland patented a 


cooking utensil, and Miss O'Sullivan in- 
vented a carpet tack that can be easily 
driven in and just as easily taken out, 

Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT addressed 
the Maine State Grange on equal suffrage 
at its meeting in Portland on Dec, 16, 
The Grangers give women equal rights in 
their organization, and are largely in 
favor of woman suffrage. The National 
Grange passed a strong suffrage resolution 
at its recent annual convention at Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Mrs. T. B. WALKER of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has just been elected president of 
Northwestern hospital for the twentieth 
time. Under her presidency, which dates 
from its organization, the hospital has 
grown into great importance, and has be- 
come an institution that is a credit to the 
Northwest. There is atraining school for 
nurses in connection with it. 

ELEANORA Dusk, the Italian trage- 
dienne, was discussing woman suffrage 
not longago witha male friend. He said: 
‘*‘Man was made first, you know, and wo- 
man sprang from man afterward. She 
must be his inferior.”” Duse answered: 
“T cannot agree witb you. The flower 
comes after the stem, but you surely do 
not call that an evidence of inferiority.’’ 


Miss GRACE EMERSON, who has been 
the efficient librarian of the public library 
at Ogden, Utah, for eleven years, has re- 
signed in view of her approaching mar- 
riage. The Salt Lake Tribune says: ‘'Miss 
Emerson bas rendered the public most ac- 
ceptable service, and hundreds of friends 
had hoped to see her in charge of the new 
Carnegie libhary. But the best wishes of 
all her large number of friends are ex- 
tended to her in her contemplated 
relation.”’ 


new 
This deals another blow at the 
prophecy that when women are allowed to 
vote they will refuse to marry, preferring 
to remain single for the sake of holding 
public offices, 

Mrs. A. Lioyp SmMirn, of 
Wash., has organized and will manage one 


Seaitle, 


of the largest oyster companies on the Pa 


cife coast. She began life as an opera 


singer, left the stage to be married, and 


after her husband’s death supported her 


self and her three children by giving sing 


. wn : " 
ing lessons The death of a relative made 


} } } 


her a rich woman, and she ads 

into business. {1s a meml ofas 
ate she is largely interested in rubb 
plantations in Mexico which have pr 


profitable. 
try te 


ire much 


Iler newly-organized comy 


will grow Eastern oysters 


superior to the Pacific ast 


waters of Puget Sounc 


Mrs. MAuRICE DocKkRELL and Miss 
Weir are Urban District Councillors is 
Dublin and Tyrone respectively. In Ire 


land this year 33 women have been chosen 
as Rural District Councillors, 
Poor Law Guardians, ‘The full list can be 
obtained from Mrs. A. M. Haslam, Hon. 
Sec. of the Irish Women’s Suffrage and 
Local Government Association, 125 Leins- 
ter Road, Dublin. The women of Ireland 
were not given municipal and county suf- 
frage by the British Parliament till 1898, 
many years after it had been granted to 
the women of England and Scotland; but 
they have made good use of their time 
since, The women on these boards are 
doing excellent service. 


and $1 as 
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CALIFORNIA DAYS. 
Los ANGELES, Dec. 4. 
Editors Woman's Journal . 

If ‘misery loves company,”’ surely com- 
fort does also; and, sitting out in the 
warm sunshine at 9.30 this beautiful 
morning, I canaot but wish that all read- 
ers of the Woman’s JouRNAL who live 
in the land of blizzards, snowdrifts, and 
prostrate telephone wires, could enjoy it 
also. 

True, it has been chilly earlier in the 
day, and we thin-blooded people shiver, 
look at the white frost on our neighbor’s 
roof, if we areup early enough to see it, 
and say it is cold, or feel the chill there 
is in the house before the tiny fire needed 
warms it; but it all passesso soon! We 
have only to step out of doors to get 
warm, or 

Open wide the windows, 
Open wide the door, 
Let a little sunshine in. 

A neighbor has just passed, carrying a 
brilliant poinsettia, and stopping to ex- 
change a word of thavkfulness for being 
out of the cold. We are glad that shiver- 
ing Michigan and blizzardy Minnesota 
hold us no longer. 

From the number of tourists here and 
coming, there seem to be plenty of others 
who sympathize-with us ina desire to es- 
cape the real winter. Ours is a make 
believe. We have had three nice showers, 
and the ground is covered with a mat of 
green, burr clover, alfilliria and other veg- 
etation. The volunteer barley covers the 
fields where stood last year’s crop. 

I went out to Alhambra the other day 
and took another look at the old San Ga- 
briel mission, one hundred and fifteen 
years old. The first time I saw it its 
heavy old oak doors were worm: eaten and 
the door sill hollowed out by the passing 
of many feet. Now the doors are new 
and shining with paint and _ varnish. 
When a preference was expressed for the 
old doors, the polite and gentle old priest 
who showed us the place said there was 
no choice, the sight-seers carried off so 
much of the wood as relics that they were 
forced to have new ones. 

The pictures and altar were brought 
from Spain. The mellow-toned old bells, 
of which there are four—two being miss- 
ing—still ring to call the faithful to wor- 
ship. The steps up to the choir are worn 
deeply by the passing of the feet now 
dust in the old graveyard, with its sunken 
graves, wooden crosses and occasional 
new graves freshly decked with flowers. 

The town has many adobe houses, in 
proportion to the whole number of houses, 
Some of them are crumbling to dust, 
roofless, windowless, wrecks of homes; 
others have been renovated and boast the 
sign, ‘Furnished rooms for rent,’’ once 
s0 common in all this region, now so 
scarce, to the great grief of the tourist. 
On their porches or in the quiet streets 
lounge the Mexicans and Spaniards in 
their broad hats, blue overalls and colored 
shirts, with now and then a gay bandanna 
tied loosely about a dark neck. Into the 
quiet beside the historic old church rushes 
the electric car, linking the old order 
with the new. 

Speaking of the cars reminds one that 
the conductor was cross, undeniably cross. 
He yelled at a rancher on a cross road be- 
cause he did not stop his horses soon 
enough, and snapped at a woman who 
wanted him to stop the car and let her 
off with her three children. Perhaps he 
was ill, poor man, or had been up with a 
sick wife. One of them had tears in his 
voice and in his eyes when the W.C.T.U. 
gave him a bouquet to take home on 
flower mission day. His chin quivered. 
‘There isn’t any one—’’ he began; and 
then he stopped. Poor fellow! and doubt 
less the women had snapped at him all 
day if he forgot to stop at the right street. 

A woman who is something of an inva- 
lid went out one gala day to ride through 
the town and see its decorations, got 
caught in the crowd and could not get 
home. The conductor stopped his car 
where it did not usually stop, and got off 
and made arrangements for her to stop at 
a place of public entertainment. But then 
he had just backed up three blocks to get 
a colored woman’s hat that had blown off. 
It is so common to swear at public ser- 
vants, to find fault, but never to praise! 
**A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Coming back, we again flew by the 
orange and olive orchards, saw Pasadena 
and the new Raymond in the distance, 
and as we came into the outskirts of the 
city, the packing houses, round houses, 
the cannery, and, more’s the pity, the 
winery. Off by the new round houses 
stood a row of freight cars with washing 
strung along nearly its entire length. In 
these live the Mexican peons, brought in 
here from Mexico to work on the rail- 
road, and among whom are many stabbing 
affrays. Some live in tents and falling 
adobes, and their missionary has just been 
appealing for help, as when the rains 
come there will be much suffering among 
them. 

A Mexican woman with her reboso over 





her bead, a Turk with his red fez, a Chi- 
naman with his wife and two gaily dressed 
boys, and a Japanese, not to mention half 
a dozen other nationalities, got on and off 
the cars. 

The women have been busy as usual. 
There have been Federations.and Parlia- 
ments and Conventions, notably of the 
W.C.T. U. The reform workers have 
plenty to do, especially at this season, 
when the class that needs reforming comes 
along with the other tourists. One woman, 
Mrs, Johnson, has the Good Samaritan 
mission, where she fed two hundred on 
Thanksgiving Day. 

The purity workers bave been much 
stirred up over the case of a Belgian girl 
brought here for immoral purposes and 
sold like any slave, also of a French girl 
who was found hidden in a cafion with 
her keepers. There has been some inter- 
national correspondence on both these 
cases, I believe. Mrs. Charlton Edholm, 
a well-known purity worker from San 
Francisco, has been active in this work. 

EMMA HARRIMAN, 





-_--— 


MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER ON IDAHO WOMEN. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster made a canvas of 
Idaho before the recent elections, and is 
thought to have had a large part in secur- 
ing the Republican victory. Mrs. Foster 
has always been a believer in woman suf- 
frage, but she has returned to her home 
in Washington brimming with enthusiasm 
over the experiment in Idaho. In a pri- 
vate letter to Mrs. Ida H. Harper she 
says: 

“The work of the women surpassed my 
expectations. The glow of surprise, the 
excitement of the novelty, have somewhat 
passed. The women who wanted the bal- 
lot have settled down to make the most of 
it, and those who dreaded it have recov- 
ered from their fear and accepted the 
trust with good grace. The women had 
their own committees for registration as 
well as for election day, and they were 
thorough, patient and intelligent. 

“Not only have they done good, but 
they have received good. They are better 
women, better wives and mothers, better 
neighbors and friends. One of them said 
to me: ‘I did not want to vote, but when 
I found myself with the ballot I did not 
dare shirk the responsibility. I know I 
have helped a great many women to un- 
derstand their duty, and I knowI ama 
stronger woman for it. I used to think 
only of myself, my husband, my children, 
my house, my servants, my club—now 
every individual possesses an interest for 
me. 1'm far less selfish than I was,’ 

“Oh, why cannot men see the justice of 
it, the helpfulness of it? This last cam- 
paign opened up the whole question to me 
more fully than ever before. The women 
of Idaho are calm, well poised and strong. 
The whole social atmosphere is clear and 
bracing. I feel like dropping everything 
else and giving my whole time to getting 
the suffrage for other women.”’ 

After the election F. R. Gooding, chair- 
man of the State Central Committee, tele- 
graphed to Mrs. Foster: ‘I desire to ex- 
press to you my appreciation of the work 
done by the good women of Idaho in the 
late elections. It is my judgment that 
their efforts and votes contributed in a 
large measure to the splendid results 
achieved, demonstrating once more the 
beneficent effects following the extension 
of the elective franchise to women.”’ 


ae on —_ 
THE WIFE’S STRIKE. 

The walking delegate never tired of 
talking of the strike says the Argus. He 
held that it was justifiable if ever a strike 
was, and he was prepared to demonstrate 
that it was perfectly proper to strike to 
secure a desired result. He told his wife 
so and she seemed to agree with him. 
She said it seemed the easiest way. 

And that night when he came home he 
found that the table was not set. 

‘*‘T want a new dress,’’ she said, when he 
asked what the trouble was. 

“IT know. You’ve been bothering me 
for that dress fora month,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
how about supper?”’ 

“There isn’t any,’’ 
is astrike.”’ 

**A strike?”’ 

‘Yes, a general tie-up. I’ve been try- 
ing to secure a peaceable settlement of 
this trouble for some time; now I’ve 
struck.”’ 

‘Mary, do you dare—?”’ 

“Oh, don’t talk to me that way! If I 
can’t get you to arbitrate, why, I’ve got 
to strike. I don’t care if it does block the 
wheels of trade.’’ 

‘‘But, Mary, you don’t understand.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Ido. I’ve made my demands, 
and they’ve been refused. I’ve asked for 
arbitration with a view to a compromise, 
and that has also been refused. A strike 
is all there is left, and I’ve struck,.”’ 

“But your demands are unreason- 
able.”’ 

“I don’t think they are.”’ 

“You're no judge,”’ 


she replied. ‘*This 


“You're the judge of your own de- 
mands when you strike, and I’m as good 
a judge as you are when I want some- 
thing. It’s no use talking. The strike is 
on,”’ 

She folded her arms in a determined 
way, and he subsided, It was perhaps 
half an hour later when he looked up and 
said: 

‘*Mary, is the strike still on?”’ 

“It is still on,”’ she replied. 

*Aren’t you hungry?”’ 

“No. I saw I had something in the 
treasury before the strike was ordered.” 
‘‘Meaning the pantry?’’ he remarked. 
‘‘Meaning the pantry,” she returned. 

**T believe I'll get a bite,”’ he said. 

‘It’s locked,’’ she replied. “The re- 
serve is to be used simply to keep the 
strike going. You can’t touch the strik- 
er’s resources.”’ 

‘*Be careful, Mary,’’ he said warningly. 
“If I shut off the cash—’’ She nodded 
toward the locked pantry. 

“J can stick it out a week,’’ she re- 
turned. 

Five or ten minutes later he proposed 
that they compromise on the basis of ten 
dollars. 

“Twenty,’’ she replied firmly. 

‘But I can’t afford it,’’ he protested. 

“That’s your business,’’ she answered. 
“T offered to arbitrate once.”’ 

It was ten o’clock that night when he 
finally gave in; and somehow he felt he 
had experienced a new phase of the strike 
business. It looked different from the 
other side of the fence. 


— —- = = 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN EARLY NEW 
JERSEY. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Woman Suffrage Association, 
held in Orange, N. J., Henry B. Black- 
well recalled a number of _ historic 
reminiscences of that State. He de- 
scribed the sale of Lucy Stone’s house- 
hold furniture, including the baby-wagon, 
in that town in 1858, for non-payment of 
taxes, which she refused to pay because 
not allowed to vote. This re-assertion of 
tbe revolutionary principle that ‘‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny’ gave 
rise to much discussion throughout the 
State. Mr. Whitebead, of Newark, a 
prominent lawyer and member of the An- 
tiquarian Society, published interesting 
facts concerning women’s voting in the 
early history of New Jersey. During a 
discussion in the U. 8S. Senate, which 
took place nine years afterwards upon 
the proposition to extend the ballot to the 
women of the District of Columbia, New 
Jersey was referred to as a precedent. 
Lucy Stone and Henry B. Blackwell, then 
resident in New Jersey, published in the 
Newark Daily Advertiser the following in- 
teresting facts: 

WOMEN AND THE BALLOT IN NEW JERSEY. 

In 1709, a Provincial law confined the 
privilege of voting to ‘‘male freeholders 
having one hundred acres of land in their 
own right, or £50 current money of the 
province in real and personal estate,’’ and 
during the colonial period these condi- 
tions continued unchanged. 

But on the 2d of July, 1776 (two days 
before the Declaration of Independence), 
the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, at 
Burlington, adopted a constitution which 
remained in force until 1844, of which 
Section 4 is as follows: ‘Qualifications of 
Electors for members of Legislatures. 
All inhabitants of this Colony, of full age, 
who are worth £50 Proclamation money, 
clear estate, in the same, and have resid- 
ed within the county in which they claim 
a vote for twelve months immediately 
preceding the election, shall be entitled 
to vote for representatives in Council and 
Assembly, and also for all other public 
officers that shall be elected by the people 
of the county at large.” 

Sec. 7 provides that the Council and 
Assembly jointly shall elect some fit per- 
son within the Colony to be Governor. 
This constitution remained in force until 
1844, 

Thus, by a deliberate change of the 
terms ‘‘male freeholders’’ to ‘‘all inhabi- 
tants,’’ suffrage and ability to fill the 
highest office in the State were con- 
ferred both on women and Negroes. 

In 1790, a committee of the Legislature 
reported a bill regulating elections, in 
which the words he or she were applied to 
voters, thus giving legislative endorse- 
ment to the alleged meaning of the con- 
stitution. 

In 1797, the Legislature passed another 
act to regulate elections, which contained 
the following provisions: 

“Section 9. Every voter shall openly 
and in full view deliver his or her ballot, 
which shall be a single written ticket con- 
taining the names of the person or per- 
sons for whom he or she votes,”’ etc. 

“Section 11. All free inhabitants of full 
age who are worth £50 Proclamation 
money, and have resided within the 
county wherein they claim a vote for 
twelve months immediately preceding the 
; election, shall be entitled to vote for all 











public officers which shall be elected by 
virtue of this act, and no person shall be 
entitled to vote in any other township or 
precinct than that in which he or she doth 
actually reside at the time of the elec- 
tion.”’ 

Mr. William A. Whitehead, of Newark, 
ia a paper upon the subject read by him 
in 1858, before the New Jersey Historical 
Society, states that in this same year, 
1797, women voted in Elizabethtown for 
members of the Legislature. He says: 

“The candidates between whom the 
greatest rivalry existed were John Condit 
and William Crane, the heads of what 
were known a few years after as the ‘Fed- 


| eral Republican’ and the ‘Federal Aristo- 


cratic’ parties; the former the candidate 
of Newark and the northern portions of 
the county; the latter that of Elizabeth- 
town and the adjoining county, for Coun- 
cil. Under the impression that the candi- 
dates would poll nearly the same number 
of votes, the Elizabethtown leaders 
thought that by a bold coup d'etat they 
might secure the election of Mr Crane. 
At a late hour of the day, and, as I have 
been informed, just before the close of 
the poll, a number of females were 
brought up and, under the provisions of 
the existing laws, allowed to vote. But 
the manceuvre was unsuccessful, the ma- 
jority for Mr. Condit in the county being 
93 notwithstanding.” 

The Newark Centinel, about the same 
time, states that ‘‘no less than 75 women 
were polled at the late election in a neigh- 
boring borough.’”’ In the Presidential 
election of 1800 between Adams and Jef- 
ferson, ‘females voted generally through- 
out the State, and such continued to be 
the case until the passage of an act in 
1807 excluding them from the polls. At 
first the law had been so construed as to 
admit single women only, but, as the 
practice extended, the construction of the 
privilege became broader, and was made 
to include females 18 years old, married 
or single, and even women of color. Ata 
contested election in Hunterdon County, 
in 1802, the votes of two or three such ac- 
tually electing a member of the Legisla- 
ture,’’ 

That women voted at a very early pe- 
riod we are informed by the venerable 
Mr. Cyrus Jones, of East Orange, who 
was born in 1770, and is now 97 years old. 
He says that ‘‘6ld maids, widows, and un- 
married women very frequently voted, 
but married women very seldom;’’ that 
“the right was recognized, and very little 
said or thought about it any way.’’ 

In the spring of 1807, a special election 
was held in Essex County to decide upon 
the location of a court house and jail— 
Newark and its vicinity struggling to re- 
tain the county buildings: Elizabethtown 
and its neighborhood striving to remove 
them to ‘“*Day’s Hill.’’ The question ex- 
cited intense interest, as the value of 
every man’s property was thought to be 
involved. Not only was every legal voter, 
man or woman, black or white, brought 
out, but, on both sides, gross frauds were 
practised. The property qualification was 
generally disregarded, aliens and minors 
participated, and many persons voted 
early and voted often. In Acquackanonk 
township, thought to contain about 300 


legal voters, over 1,800 votes were polled, | 


all but seven in the interest of Newark. 

It does not appear that either women or 
Negroes were more especially implicated 
in these frauds than the white men, But 
the affair caused great scandal, and they 
seem to have been made the scapegoats. 
When the Legislature assembled, a few 
months afterwards, they set aside the 
election as fraudulent, yet Newark re- 
tained the buildings. Then they passed 
an act (Nov. 15, 1807) restricting the suf- 
frage to ‘‘white male adult citizens, resi- 
dents in the county for twelve consecutive 
months preceding, and worth £50 Procla- 
mation’money.’’ But they went on and 
provided that all such whose names ap- 
peared on the last duplicate of State or 
County taxes should be considered worth 
£50, thus virtually abolishing the prop- 
erty qualification. 

In 1820 the same provisions were re- 
peated, and they were maintained until 
1844, when the present State constitution 
was substituted. 

Thus it appears that from 1776 to 1807, 
a period of 31 years, the right of women 
and Negroes to vote was admitted and ex- 
ercised—then from 1807 to 1844, by an 
arbitrary act of the Legislature, which 
does not seem to have been ever contest- 
ed, the constitutional right was suspended, 
and both women and Negroes were un- 
constitutionally excluded from the polls 
for 37 years more. ‘ The extension of suf- 
rage, in the State constitution of 1776, to 
“all inhabitants’ possessing the pre- 
scribed qualifications, was doubtless due 
to the Quaker influence, then strong in 
West Jersey, a hen, as now, in favor of 
the equal rights of women. 

Since 1844, under the present constitu- 
tion, suffrage is conferred upon “every 
white male citizen of the United States of 
the age of 21 years, who shall have been a 
resident of this State one year, and of the 





county in which he claims a vote five 
months next before the election,”’ except- 
ing paupers, idiots, insane persons, and 
criminals. This constitution is subject 
to amendment by a majority of both 
Houses of two successive Legislatures, 
when such amendment is afterwards rati- 
fied by the people at a special election. 

Lucy SrTone. 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 

vewark, N. J., 1867. 

When the Republican State Convention 
met, soon after the publication of the 
above, Henry B. Blackwell, of Newark, 
and John Gage, of Vineland, were elected 
delegates and went to Trenton for the 
purpose of offering an amendment to the 
resolution pledging the party to strike out 
the word ‘‘white,”” by adding the words, 
‘and male,’’ thereby re-enfranchising the 
women. Gage secured a seat on the plat- 
for the purpose of offering the amend- 
ment, and Blackwell took his seat with the 
other delegates of his county in the body 
of the hall, agreeing to second and sup- 
port the amendment. Mr. Gage rose and 
attempted to offer the anendment, but 
the chairman refused to recognize him, 
and the matter was not allowed to come 
before the Convention. So the Negro was 
re admitted and the woman remained dis- 
franchised. 

Forty years.ago, in homes of old fami- 
lies in Newark, we have seen the portraits 
of women who, according to the family 
traditions, had been voters, and have 
looked at their faces with interest and 
respect. 

The underlying cause vf the loss of 
woman suffrage in New Jersey was the 
prejudice of an unenlightened and deca- 
dent community. New Jersey had been 
for 31 years a slave State. Race prejudice 
had deepened. The State had no efficient 
system of free schools. The enlightened 
Quaker influence had been overslaughed 
by a great immigration of Dutch and 
Swedes. The Revolutionary fire had died 
out. The property qualification had be- 
come odious, It was generally reported 
and believed that Adams, the Federalist, 
had carried New Jersey seven years be- 
fore, and Jefferson, the Democratic Re- 
publican, had been defeated by the votes 
of the women property-holders, It was 
natural that the Democrats, obtaining for 
the first time, in 1807, control of both 
branches of the Legislature, in setting 
aside the outgrown property qualification, 
excluded women and colored men. The 
frauds of a contested election the preced- 
ing spring furnished the pretext. But 
New Jersey will always retain the his- 
toric glory of having been the first State 
in the world which, in its original consti- 
tution and laws, established and main- 
tained equal political rights for its women. 

H. B. B. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


THe GREAT WoRLD’s FArM. By Selina 
Gage. New York, Chautauqua, § pring- 
field, Chicago: The Chautauqua Press. 
Price, $1.00. 


This interesting study of nature is very 
suggestive. It shows how universally and 
unceasingly the spirit of life is at work in 
developing countless forms of vegetation 
even in what are commonly called deserts, 
on the surface of the hardest rock, in the 
bleak solitudes of the arctic, and in the 
depths of the ocean. ‘The world,”’ says 
Drummond, ‘‘is one vast garden; bring- 
ing forth crops of the most luxuriant and 
varied kinds, century after century, mil- 
lennium after millennium, Yet the face of 
nature is nowhere furrowed by the plough, 
no harrow disintegrates the clods, no lime 
and phosphates are strewn upon the 
fields, no visible tillage of the soil im- 
proves the work on the great world’s 
farm.’’ In this lively book we are intro- 
duced to the silent laborers—soil-makers, 
carriers and binders. We read of water, 
roots, leaves, blossoms and seeds, of cli- 
mate and plant food, of guests welcome 
and unwelcome, of ths chances of life, its 
friends and its foes, and of the organized 
militia of nature. It is a book of interest 
alike to young and old. H. B. B. 


A SURVEY OF RussIAN LITERATURE, with 
Selections, by Isabel F. Hapgood. The 
Chautauqua Press. Price, $1.00. 


This is a condensed view of Russian 
literature from the earliest period to the 
introduction of Christianity, thence to the 
Tartar dominion, thence to the middle 
of the 17th century, thence to Peter the 
Great, thence to Catherine II. Next come 
a succession of great authors from Pushkin 
to Tolstoi. It is a strange and unique 
literature, which defies comparison with 
other European nations. H. B. B. 


BARBARA LADD. By Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts. Illustrated by Frank Ver Beck. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1902. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is a story of old. Colonial days, 
when the first muttering of the Revolu- 
tionary storm began to disturb the quiet 
air. The scene is Maryland, the charac- 
ters the old families of the plantations 
and the villagers of Second Westings. It 
is a pleasant narrative of a bright, way- 
ward young girl, of a frank, kind-hearted 
boy, of a childish runaway escapade, of 
the unfolding of characters and purposes 
of both the young people, meeting again 
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in New York, after years of separation, 
the young woman a sympathizer with the 
rebels, the young man a loyal subject of 
King George. Complications thicken, but 
in the end love reconciles politica! differ- 
ences and the breach is healed. H.B. B. 


FLowers oF SonG FROM MANY LANDS. 
Being short poems and detatched verses 
gathered from various languages and 
rendered into English by Frederic Row- 
land Marvin. Troy, N. Y.: Pafraet’s 
Book Company. Price, Special. Edition 
with Portrait of Author, 5.00; without 
Portrait, $3.00. 


This beautiful vulume is an edition of 
only 1000 copies. In view of its merit we 
wish it had been larger. The 200 selec- 
tions are all from foreign authors, many 
of them rare and little known—German, 
French, Dutch, Scandinavian, Italian, Latin, 
Turkish, Sanscrit, Persian and Arabic. 
The rendering is spirited and the quota- 
tions are brief and characteristic, This is 
a work of great value and artistic merit— 
a charming Christmas gift. Some are sen- 
tentious like the following: 


MIRACLE. 


When in this world a miracle is wrought, 
’Tis by the loving heart and not by thought. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 
Were I in Heaven, and none in Heaven but 


me, 
Not hell so sad a dwelling-place would be. 


THE COST OF LITIGATION. 

The judge wants money, and the lawyer, too, 

And when the long-protracted case is 
through, 

There'll not a franc be left, my friend, for 


you— 
A franc? They'll leave you not a sou. 


Here is a Dutch discourse on the wo- 
man question: 
THE WHISTLING DAUGHTER. 
Whistle, my dearest daughter, and I will 
give thee a cow. 
Ah, no, my beloved mother, I cannot whistle 
now— 


O I cannot whistle, 
Ah, no! my mouth it puckers so. 


Whistle, my charming daughter, and I will 
give thee a horse. 

Mother, [ never whistled, and could not now 
of course— 

O I cannot whistle, 

Ah, no! my mouth it puckers so. 


Whistle, my gentle daughter, and I will give 
thee a sheep. 

Mother, I cannot whistle, so the creature 
you ae | keep-- 

O I cannot whistle, 

Ah, no! my mouth it puckers so. 


Whistle, my lovely daughter, and I will give 
thee a man. 

Mother, I never whistled, but I know right 
well I can— 

Whistle! whistle! whistle! 

And so the whistling soon began. 


ALL THE SAME AT LAST. 


Both swift and tardy feet 
At the same ferry meet. 


The longer poems are of great and 
varied merit. H. B. B. 


AN UNCROWNED QUEEN. The Story of 
the Life of Frances E. Willard, told for 
Young People. By Bernice Babcock. 
Chicago, New York, Toronto: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 1902. Price 75 cents. 


Here is a story which should be read 
by every boy and girl in America to in- 
spire aspiration and self-reliance. It traces 
the growth of the little child slowly trav- 
ersing the wilderness west of Oberlin, O., 
through forests and swamps, in one of 
her father’s three canvas-covered wagons 
loaded with household goods. In the 
third wagon, guided by the child’s mother, 
sat two small girls perched high on an 
old-fashioned desk. For four weeks, 
stopping religiously every Sabbath day by 
the wayside, they journeyed on, skirting 
Lake Michigan and shrinking from ‘the 
roaring of the awful sea,’’ passing through 
the muddy streets of a village of 4,000 in- 
habitants called Chicago, avd locating in 
the beautiful valley of Rock River near 
Janesville, Wis. Here the three chil- 
dren, Frances, Mary, and Oliver, grew up 
in healthy, hardy, out-door life in their 
“forest home.’’ The literary and educa- 
tional traditions brought from Oberlin 
were not forgotten. First as scholar, 
then as teacher, then as student precep- 
tress, and principal, the brave, earnest 
girl passed from her parents’ comfortable 
home into the active Jife of the Northwest. 

Meanwhile the lovely family circle was 
broken. At 19 her sister Mary had passed 
away, and just as Frances’ reputation asa 
teacher culminated, her father died. By 
rare good fortune her friend, Miss Jack- 
son, joined her in a two-years’ trip to 
Europe, visiting Ireland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Finland, Italy, Belgium and Holland. 
Even Asia was included, Egypt and the 
Pyramids, Palestine and Jerusalem, Cy- 
prus, Smyrna, Damascus, Ephesus, Ath- 
ens and Constantinople, all explored by 
these dauntless American women, re- 
turning via the Bosphorus and the Dan- 
ube, Vienna, Paris, London and Liver- 
pool back to New York. They exchanged 
twelve thousand dollars for a wealth of 
observation and experience of priceless 
value. A few years later it became Miss 
Willard’s fortune to travel even more ex- 
tensively in her native land from North to 
South and from East to West. 

And this was the little girl who once 
exclaimed: ‘Shall I ever go anywhere, or 
see anybody?” 

But all this wealth of observation only 
deepened Miss Willard’s sense of the mis- 
ery of mankind, growing mainly, as it 
seemed to her, from the curse of alcoholic 
drink. When the memorable Temperance 
Crusade broke out, she joined the Cru- 
saders. She declined an invitation to 
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take charge, as ‘‘Lady Principal,’ of a 
fashionable school for young women in 
New York, at a salary of $2,400, and ac- 
cepted instead the presidency, without 
salary, of a woman’s temperance society 
in Chicago. Soon she realized that their 
efforts never could prevail without the 
ballot in the hands of women. In a lec- 
ture entitled ‘The New Chivalry’’ she 
said: = 

‘*Those foreign lands made me very sad, 
I had not known what a wide world it is, 
and how full of misery. Walking in the 
market-place of proud Berlin, where dogs 
and women were fastened side by side to 
carts Jaden with country merchandise, 
riding along unfrequented Italian roads, 
where I encountered at one end of the 
plow a cow and a woman yoked together, 
while, at the other end, a man presided, 
whip in hand; or watching from a car 
window as we whirled along from Alex- 
andria to Cairo, women building railway 
embankments under the overseer’s lash, 
how often bave tears blurred these griev- 
ous scenes, as I felt how helpless one frail 
arm must be to right such wrongs! Al- 
ways when my heart was aching over the 
measureless woes of women in almost 
every land beyond the seas, a voice would 
whisper, ‘Not to these, but to the dear 
girls of your home shall you be sent, and 
some day the broader channels of their 
lives shall send streams of healing to these 
far-off shores.”’ 

Accordingly Miss Willard always com- 
bined temperance and woman suffrage in 
her public work. In organizing local and 
State Temperance Unions, she urged the 
appointment of Superintendents of Fran- 
chise. In her first address before the 
national body she aroused the protest of 
its president by advocating woman suf- 
frage. When herse f elected its president 
in 1879 she used her position as the head 
of the greatest organization of women to 
make a personal appeal for help to every 
political party, and succeeded in making 
woman suffrage a plank in the Probibition 
party platform. She said, “Slowly but 
surely the Temperance reform is educat- 
ing women to two most solemn and omi- 
nous ideas: 1. That they ought to vote; 
2. That they ought to vote against grog- 
shops.” ‘Home Protection’? was her 
waichword—‘'For God and Home and 
Native Land.’’ Her later years were 
cheered and strengthened by friendship 
with Lady Henry Somerset, in whose 
beautiful English home she sought to re- 
store her failing health. Her dear friend, 
Miss Auna Gordon, was with her at the 
last. Just as she was passing away she 
lifted her little white hand, saying: ‘‘How 
beautiful to be with God!”’ H. B. B, 


Last WorpDs oFf DISTINGUISHED MEN 
AND WoMEN. (Real and Traditional). 
By Frederic Rowland Marvin. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell 
Co, 1902, Price, $1.50 net. 

This is a collection of the latest living 
utterances of seven hundred men and 
women of various ages and countries 
carefully gathered and commented upon. 
It will be a book of rare interest to many 
who imagine that approaching death illu- 
mines the mind with glimpses of the fu- 
ture life. Montaigne says: ‘‘There is 
nothing of which 1 am so inquisitive and 
delight to inform myself as the man- 
ner of men’s deaths, their words, looks, 
and bearing; nor any places in history I 
am so intent upon; and it is manifest 
enough by my crowding in examples of 
this kind thut I have a particular fancy 
on the subject. If I were a writer of 
books I would compile a register, with a 
comment of the various deaths of men. 
He who should teach men how to die would 
at the same time teach them how to live.”’ 
It is a striking evidence of the influence 
of that great author that this recommenda- 
tion of his has borne fruit centuries after 
his decease in the preparation of this book 
which is in exact conformity with his 
wishes. Many of these last words are 
curiously characteristic. For instance, 
Dr. Alexander Adam, headmaster of the 
Edinburgh High School, muttered: “It 
grows dark, boys, you may go.’’ John 
Wilkes Booth exclaimed, ‘‘Useless! use- 
less!’ Horace Greeley said, ‘‘lt is done!’’ 
John Hampden cried, ‘‘Oh, Lord, save my 
country! Oh, Lord, be merciful!’ At 
the close of the volume is an index of 
these salient utterances, which are an in- 
teresting record, x, Bw, DB. 
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LITERARY LEADERS OF 
LAND. By W. J. Dawson. 
tauqua Press. Price, $1.00. 


This charming volume has exceptional 
interest. It gives a vivid idea of the per- 
sonal qualities of Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlisle and Ruskin. These 
five may be called the makers of modern 
English poetry. Of special interest to our 
readers will be the attitude these men 
have taken towards the emancipation of 
women—a position inconsistent, illogical, 
and immature, but not lacking in rever- 
ence and respect. Their ideals have al- 
ready become partially outgrown, butare 
interesting in spite of their limitations. 

H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


CHRISTMAS TO-NIGHT. 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn 


and white, 

Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and 
bright; 

Everywhere, everywhere Christmas to- 
night! 





A BIT OF CHRISTMAS FOLLY. 
BY ADA CARLETON. 

“IT want to,’’ said Molly, with tears in 
her brown eyes. 

‘*Nonsense!’’ said mamma, 

‘“‘Nonsense!’’ repeated Aunt Julia, em- 
phatically. “I don’t see what puts such 
ideas in the child’s head.”’ 

Molly went to the window and looked 
out again, There were one, two, three,— 
yes, four cats,—a black and white, a mal- 
tese, a gray and white, and one wee, jet- 
black kitten, all looking so forlorn and 
dejected. Molly glanced around at her 
own pet kitten cuddled in the rocking- 
chair before the fire, and sighed. 

“[ want to,’’ she said again, “I'd 
rather than anyiuing else. I'd go with- 
out a single present if I only could, mam- 
ma. They’re such pitiful objects, with- 
out any homes or anybody to love and pet 
them!”’ 

“That isn’t your lookout,” said Aunt 
Julia, ‘Let other people take care of 
their own cats.”’ 

“But these haven’t got any people,”’ 
persisted Molly, her red lip grieved and 
drooping. ‘‘They’re stray ones. And I’m 
their people as much as anyone, Auntie Ju, 
because I belong to the Band of Mercy. 
And I can’t bear to think they won’t 
have any Christmas at all, poor things. 
Oh, dear! I don’t see why God makes so 
many cats.”’ 

“But we can’t feed them, dear,’’ said 
mamma, pitying the little girl’s real dis- 
tress. ‘‘We should have the back yard 
full all the time.” 

“So it is, any way,’’ urged Molly, eager- 
ly, beginning to catch a ray of comfort. 
‘*And it would only be for once. O mam- 
ma, can’t [?”’ 

“Wait till to-morrow—”’ said mamma, 
and what more she might have said 
will never be known, for at that moment 
Uncle Van pushed the portitre aside. He 
had been in the sitting-room trying to get 
a nap. 

‘Might get more sleep in a sawmill,’’ 
he grumbled, laughingly. ‘‘Come and 
help me put on my overcoat, Patty Peri- 
winkle.”’ 

When Molly danced back from the hall 
a few minutes later her face was shining 
with pleasure. She sat down demurely to 
her work of finishing a Christmas ‘‘clean 
shave’’ for papa, but more than once she 
burst into a soft little fit of laughter at 
nothing at all. 

There was a great deal of whispering 
going on between Uncle Van and Molly 
that afternoon, and a good part of the 
time was spent in the basement store- 
room, 

‘‘Van humors that child to death,”’ said 
Aunt Julia. ‘I wonder what they’re up 
to now!”’ 

She knew next morning. Promptly at 
eight o’clock, when everybody was saying 
‘*Merry Christmas!’’ to everybody else, a 
breezy call rang through the house: 

“© mamma, papa, Auntie Ju—every- 
body! Come quick —see what’s in the 
back yard!’’ 

There was a grand rush to the windows. 
“I declare!’ cried Aunt Julia, who was 
the first to find her voice; ‘I should say 
—cats!’’ 

So would almost anybody with eyes. 
The back yard seemed almost alive with 
them, big cats and little cats, of every 
color under the sun. There were a 
baker’s dozen at least. And right in 
the middle of the yard, fastened so firm- 
ly that no amount of pulling could tip it 
over, was a little tree not more than three 
feet high, but hung with everything that 
cats like best to eat, except cream. 

“Uncle Van thought of the tree,’’ cried 
Molly, dancing for joy. ‘*Wasn’t he 
splendid? He said it would be better 
than a dinner, because the things would 
last longer if they were tied on. Such 
starved pussies can’t be expected to be 
polite, you know. The bones have got 
lots of méat on them, chicken and all 
kinds; Uncle Van got them at a restau- 
rant. And we’ve got enough to fill the 
tree up again, so we’re going to let it be 
all day. Isn’t it fun?’’ 

It certainly was. Even the cats seemed 
to enjoy the sport, and one big black and 
white fellow looked as though he were 
laughing. At first they didn’t quite know 
what to make of it, and walked around or 
sat down at a safe distance, sniffing the 
air; but after a minute there was no hang- 
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ing back; they helped themselves, every 
one. And the cats kept coming, too, 
more and more, 

‘*How do you suppose cat news travels 
so fast?’’ asked Molly, bubbling over with 
glee. 

‘By the air-line,’’? laughed Uncle Van; 
‘‘and they hear it with their noses.”’ 

“Such folly!’ said Aunt Julia, laughing 
too, in spite of herself. 

But nobody agreed with her. By and 
by, when they were quite alone, mamma 
took her little daughter's face between 
her hands, and stooped to drop a kiss on 
Molly’s forehead. 

‘*He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things, both great and small; 
For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all,” 
she quoted, softly. Which meant a great 
deal to Molly.— Youth's Companion. 





——_-- 


HUMOROUS. 


Papa (the night before Christmas) — 
What are you crying for, Jimmy? 

Jimmy-—Harry Fuller’s legs are fatter 
than mine.—Harper’s Bazar. 





A teacher asked her class to name five 
different members of the ‘‘cat’’ family. 
Nobody answered till at last one little 
girl raised her hand. ‘‘Well,’’ said the 
teacher, encouragingly. **Father cat, 
mother cat, and three little kittens.’’ 


The house where Longfellow was born, 
in Portland, Me., is now a tenement in- 
habited by Irish. A teacher in Portland 
gave a talk about the poet, and later 
questioned her class. ‘‘Where was Long- 
fellow born?’’ she asked. A small boy 
waved his hand vigorously and answered, 
‘In Patsy Magee’s bedreom!”’ 

A young minister was preaching on 
reasons for attending church. ‘Some 
people,’’ he said, ‘come to church for no 
better reason than to show off their best 
clothes,’’ VPausing and glancing thought- 
fully over his audience, he added, ‘I am 
thankful to see, dear friends, that none of 
you have come here for that reason.”’ 


Secretary Shaw’s homely phrases are 
reported in the papers. To some influen- 
tial men who tried to persuade him toa 
risky course, he replied, ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
expect to get into more or less hot water 
while I am in this office; but you must 
excuse me from stepping into a bucket 
from which I can see the steam rising.” 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE FARMER. 





The Tribune Farmer bas bo supe- 
rior anywhere in this wide world as a pub- 
lication for farmers and their families. It 
does not, to be sure, tell how to extract 
green cheese from the moon, but every- 
thing worth knowing about the theory or 
practice of farming is treated by men 
recognized as experts in their various 
lines. But The Tribune Farmer 
does more than supply such valuable in- 
formation. It keeps the farmer in touch 
with all the latest improvements by text 
and pictures, and pays special attention 
to the work being done at agricultural 
colleges all over the country. Besides all 
this, it has features to interest the women 
folks. The price is 31 ayear. Fora free 
sample copy send a postal card to The 
New York Tribune, New York. 
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A ROYAL TRAIN. 





The finest is none too good for the trav- 
eler and tourist of to-day, and in its Royal 
Blue Line between New York and Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, the 
New Jersey Central has a most complete 
and fast service. There are five trains 
each way daily, which make the run New 
York to Washington in five hours, and the 
trains in every respect are sumptuous. 
The coaches, parlor cars, buffets, observa- 
tion, dining and café cars were especially 
built for these trains, and no detail, no 
matter how trifling, is overlooked. The 
dining car service has no peer. The route 
is picturesque and the scenes presented 
are of great variety. The New Jersey 
Central operates a sleeping-car service to 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis; and Chi- 
cago, and its rates to these points are 
reasonable. Its stations in New York are 
at foot of Liberty St., North River, and 
South Ferry. If you want to travel and 
travel in style, use the Royal Blue Line. 
If you want a book on the Royal Blue, 
write to C. M. Burt, G, P. A. New Jersey 
Central, N. Y. It’s free for the,asking. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them, 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mase. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 
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Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be'ng 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1903, 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NO FORTNIGHTLY NEXT WEEK. 
As the next Fortnightly would fall on 
Dec. 23, it will be omitted. 


—_——-_ —_——_ 


A VICTORY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Constitutional Convention of New 
Hampshire on Dec. 11 voted 145 to 92 in 
favor of submitting an amendment grant- 
ing full suffrage to women. 

This favorable action is the more en 
couraging in view of the fact that New 
Hampshire has long been regarded as al- 
most the most conservative corner of the 
country on this question, It bas been for 
years, until recently, the only New Eng- 
land State without a Suffrage Association’ 
About a year ago an active State Associa- 
tion was organized. Its president, Miss 
Mary N. Chase, a member of the Grange, 
has during the yearaddressed 103 Granges 
on the question, and has been delighted 
by the amount of favorable sentiment she 
found. The large majority of her hearers 
signed the suffrage petition,—in some 
Granges every member present did so,— 
and she was able to come before the Con- 
stitutional Convention with a huge roll of 
petitions from all parts of the State. Her 
quiet, unselfish work, and the dignified, 
eloquent, and womanly address of Mrs. 
Catt before the Constitutional Convention, 
were doubtless large factors in bringing 
about the favorable result. Mr. and Miss 
Blackwell also spoke at the hearing. 

Let this unexpected victory in New 
Hampshire give fresh courage to the 
workers everywhere. It is a striking 
proof of how much latent equal rights 
sentiment exists even in quarters regard- 
ed as perfectly indifferent. The good seed 
grows while we are sleeping. 

It has been the custom of Eastern oppo- 
nents to represent equal suffrage as a 
heresy that flourishes only in the far 
West. But the two latest victories in the 
United States have been at the East. 
Last year the New York Legislature, by a 
heavy majority of both Houses, gave tax- 
paying women in all the towns and vil- 
lages throughout the State the right to 
vote on questions of taxation; and now 
New Hampshire takes its place at the 
head of the procession. 

A report of the debate is given in an- 
other column. A. 8. B. 


Bo” 


PLUTOCRACY VERSUS CO-EDUCATION. 


The opponents of coéducation are try- 
ing to reverse the course of civilization 
and the trend of society by various com- 
promises. They have endowed women’s 
colleges, thus enabling girls to enjoy many 
of the advantages of the higher education 
without association with young men in 
the studies and social life of the institu- 
tion. They have founded annexes to 
men’s colleges, where women students 
are taught by the men’s professors and 
receive the equivalent of men’s diplomas. 
And last, they have ‘segregated’ the 
young women in separate recitation rooms 
in several colleges hitherto coéducational. 
In doing so several of the opponents dis- 
claim any hostility to coéducation per se, 
but maintain that women need separate 
instruction, special arrangements — in 
short, a different social atmosphere. 

This last movement is a recognition of 
the fact that the higher education of wom- 
en has come to stay, that the separate 
college is not enough. So many young 
women are entering the coéducational 
colleges that the faculty fear to lose caste. 
They fear they will become ‘‘feminized,”’ 
—dreadful word! They find, too, that 
the boys do not succeed in attaining as 
high a standard of scholarship, and that 
the girls take too large a proportion of 
the honors. A growing jealousy has de- 
veloped, and competition is deprecated. 

This reaction is distinctly due to the 
growing power of money. The capital- 
ists who are urged to endow the colleges 
and universities do not like coéducation. 
Its tendency is altogether too democratic. 
Class distinctions and sex distinctions are 
natural allies. To make education con- 
servative, men and women must be kept 
apart during the formative period of their 
lives. 

If this movement is not checked, it may 
even invade the common schools, First 
the high, then the grammar, then the 
primary, may be divided into boys’ and 
girls’ departments. Let the friends of co- 





education resist this insidious attack as 
an attempt to reinstate sex distinctions 
in education. H. B. B.- 





—-_-_- 


WOMEN IN DENTISTRY. 

Dentistry is a profession especially suit- 
able for women, since it can be exercised 
at home or during regular office hours, 
and requires delicacy of touch and skill- 
ful manipulation. We are glad to note 
that several ladies are now successfully 
practising as dentists in this city. 

Among others Dr. Alice M. Steeves de- 
serves mention. Still a young woman, 
she comes from Chicago with the highest 
honors from the Northwestern University, 
at which she graduated in 1897. In 1898 
she was appointed assistant to the chair 
of oral surgery in her alma mater, being 
the first woman to serve in the faculty of 
that institution. She was subsequently 
appointed clinical assistant of homatology 
in the Woman’s Medical School of Chica- 
go. In 1899 Dr. Steeves became a member 
of the American Medical Association, and 
through work done in that society has 
gained an international reputation. 

Dr. Steeves is now a resident of Boston, 
and has her office at 2 Commonwealth 
Avenue. She is a member of the Equal 
Suffrage Association, and actively inter- 
ested in the advancement of education. 

H. B. B. 


--——- —- 


MRS . CHENEY'S REMINISCENCES. 


Continued from First Page.) 


was too hard to light and manage. Her 
father declared that a child could do it, 
and taught little Ednah, then five or six 
years old, to light the fire, which she did 
each morning for a small reward, 

‘*We had an American history in ques- 
tions and answers which mostly consisted 
of ‘Where was such a battle fuught, and 
who beat?’ One of my classmates said 
one day, ‘When I don’t remember who 
beat, I always say ‘The English,’’ for 
they beat the oftenest.’ ‘I don’t,’ I re- 
plied, ‘I say ““*The Americans,”’ for I like 
them best.’ ”’ 

She attended the school of a Mr. Fowle, 
who said in one of his reports, “I will 
teach algebra when I can find nothing 
more interesting or useful for young fe- 
males.’’ 

She was a good scholar. On one occa- 
sion she was so bathed in bashiul blushes 
when she went to the head of the class 
above many big girls that the teacher said, 
“Tt is not you but they who ought to 
blush.”’ Later she attended the Mt. Ver- 
non School, taught by Mr. Joseph Hale 
Abbot 

“At this time Amasa Walker made a 
brave address on Woman’s Rights at the 
Lyceum. My sister and I worked out 
some very prosaic stanzas, which, I be- 
lieve, were printed in the Transcript. As 
school-girls, of course, we must have a 
finger in every pie, and the discussion be- 
came so warm in the school as to inter- 
rupt the lessons. Mr. Abbot therefore 
gave us leave to hold a meeting in the 
schoolroom in the afternoon. Caroline 
H——, since so able an advocate of the 
cause, then opposed it. The day was set, 
but when the hour came for me to go, a 
little sick sister had fallen asleep in my 
arms, and I would not disturb her even 
to fulfil my engagement. Imagine the 
jeers to which I was exposed,—Caroline 
declaring that this settled the whole 
question, that woman could not and 
should not vote!”’ 

During the long Sunday sermon the 
active little girl pricked her finger and 
wrote in letters of blood in the hymn- 
book, to relieve the deadly dullness. ‘“‘My 
father was a Gloucester Universalist, and 
they were not very strict in religious regu- 
lations; still, we had a respectful observ- 
ance of Sunday. I remember that we 
would not say on Sunday, ‘Let’s play 
keep house,’ but ‘Let’s make believe keep 
house!’ ‘Make believe’ did not seem in- 
appropriate to Sunday, but ‘play’ was 
sinful.”’ 

Mrs, Cheney gives sketches of many 
interesting people whom she met, and 
tells many quaint incidents. James T. 
Fields said to Louisa Alcott, when she 
was beginning to write, ‘‘Go back to your 
sewing, for you will never make a success 
with your pen.’’ Abby Folsom, ‘‘the flea 
of conventions,’’ was a good-hearted but 
half-cracked woman who had a mania 
for disturbing religious and anti-slavery 
meetings, till even the principles of the 
non-resistants gave way, and they put her 
out by force. ‘*One day Wendell Phillips 
and Francis Jackson carried her out, as 
children carry each other in an arm-chair. 
She sat as in triumph, and exclaimed, ‘I 
am more honored than my Saviour, for he 
was carried into Jerusalem by one ass, 
and I am borne out by two!”’ 

John P. Hale, of Dover, N. H., took a 
brave stand in Congress for the aboli 
tion of slavery. When taunted by 
another member that he stood alone in 
his views, he answered, “I came here 
to stand alonée.’’” When Mrs. Cheney’s 
father died, Mr. Hale gave the daughters 





a piece of excellent advice: ‘‘My dear 
girls, 1 suppose you think it impossible 
that you will ever quarrel about money, 
but I beg of you to have everything settled 
jn as thoroughly business-like a manner 
as if you were perfect strangers, and then 
you will always keep good friends.” 

Mr. Healy, who painted ‘*Webster’s Re- 
ply to Hayne in the Senate,"’ discussed 
the woman question with Mrs. Cheney at 
his home in Paris, and said, ‘‘Do I under- 
stand you aright? Would you have ladies 
go to Congress unattended?”’ 

Of Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, Mrs. Cheney 
says: ‘‘Her joyous Jaugh was most con- 
tagious, and often proved the best pre- 
scription to her patient. She was brave 
to the uttermost. She protested against 
the imposition of her taxes, and when she 
was obliged to go to the Court-house to 
recover some property stolen from her, 
she insisted that the chains which had 
been put across the entrance to secure the 
fugitive slaves from rescue, should be put 
down; she would not stoop undera chain. 
She was full of all manner of activities, of 
philanthropic actions, sentimental affec- 
tions, and practical wisdom. One person 
said, ‘She is Sancho Panza in petticoats!’ 
Another said, ‘I have a great respect for 
Miss Hunt in her character and conduct, 
but she makes every «esthetic hair rise up 
on my head.’ She was attached to the 
Swedenborgian church, but her large lib- 
erality included all sects. She revered 
from childhood John Murray, the apostle 
of Universalism. She loved to preach in 
a Methodist meeting, or in a Unitarian 
gathering, and she was a warm advocate 
of Theodore Parker.”’ 

Asan instance of the horror in which 
homceopathy was held in Boston in those 
early days, a lady told Mrs. Cheney that 
she could remember running rapidly by 
Dr. Wesselhoefft’s house on Bedford St., 
because she thought a murderer lived 
there! 

Mrs. Cheney gives an interesting ac 
count of the School of Design for Women. 
She says: ‘‘The school as an experiment 
was perbaps premature; but it showed 
the great amount of talent among Ameri- 
can women. William Furness said once, 
when he took charge asa teacher a short 
time, ‘These young women come in with 
such an amount of talent that I could tear 
my hair for envy; but they don’t know the 
first thing!’ ”’ 

Mrs. Cheney was secretary of a commit- 
tee to furnish comforts to Col. Robert G. 
Shaw’s black regiment, and they gave it 
a flag bearing David Scott’s picture of a 
Christian Warrior. ‘I went out occasion- 
ally to see the troops, and I shall never 
forget the picture of the young colonel in 
his fair beauty, which seemed almost an- 
gelic, as his clear, sweet voice rang out 
over the plain.”” When the regiment 
marched away, Mrs. Cheney stood with 
Col. Shaw’s mother at a window in Tre- 
mont Street to see them go by, and Mrs. 
Shaw—with the full knowledge that her 
son would probably never come back to 
her—said, ‘‘What have I done that God 
should be so good to me?’? A month 
from that day he died at the head of his 
troop. 

Mrs. Cheney gives a delightful picture 
of the work for the freedmen’s schools, 
which she still regards as the most inter- 
esting and fruitful work of her life. The 
teachers were much beloved by their 
dusky pupils. Miss Francis and others 
were met by some colored women who 
greeted them as teachers. ‘How did you 
know we were teachers?”’ they said. ‘O 
honey, we knows ye by de heavenly light 
in yo’ faces!’ Mrs. Cheney’s young 
daughter Margaret went with her when 
she visited these schools, and was the 
centre of much affectionate admiration. 
The opposition was strong. A society for 
educating the negroes in Maryland was 
started by Judge Bond and others. ‘*‘When 
they sent out a circular appealing to the 
churches to join in this ‘Christian work,’ 
the Jews were the first, and I think, save 
possibly the Unitarians, the only ones to 
respond, and hoped to be allowed to help, 
though not Christians, They had an ex- 
cellent school in Baltimore and many of 
the country towns, and were unfailing 
friends of the negroes.”’ 

Mrs. Cheney has many anecdotes to tell 
of Theodore Parker. Once when he was 
visiting New York someone asked him 
how he liked that city. ‘‘ ‘Oh, very much,’ 
he replied; ‘it isa fine city!’ ‘Well, don’t 
you think it is finer than Boston?’ ‘It is 
larger, certainly.’ ‘But,’ persisted the 
questioner, ‘isn’t it better than Boston?’ 
‘It is a large city, a fine city, indeed, but 
somehow I miss my glorious phalanx of 
old maids.’ And well he might; for he 
was surrounded by a band of women who 
were glorious helpersin his work. They 
were not foolish, sentimental maidens 
who worshipped and flattered him, but 
they did him brave service.”’ 

“Tt was Mr. Parker’s wonderful trust 
that gave him such power to comfort and 
strengthen the hearts of others. It made 
his funeral services most helpful. On one 
occasion, at the funeral of a beautiful 
young girl, who was betrothed to a Ger- 


man of extreme radical views, he spoke as 
he usually did of the Fatherhood of God 
and the immortality of the soul as ‘the 
great truths on which we can rest in the 
darkest times of trial.’ The young Ger- 
man skeptic was deeply moved, and said 
afterward, ‘Mr. Parker did not speak as if 
the thought it, but as if he knew it.’ ”’ 

During Theodore Parker’s great sermon 
on the fall of Daniel Webster, a heavy 
mass of snow suddenly slid from the roof 
of the church to the ground, thrilling the 
already overwrought nerves of the con- 
gregation. Mr. Parker paused and said: 
“Would that the weight of infamy could 
thus pass away from his name!” 

A vote of censure was passed by the 
Massachusetts Legislature upon Charles 
Sumner for securing the pacific removal 
of the records of Union victories from the 
national flag. When he lay dying, the 
Legislature revoked the censure. ‘'Sum- 
ner’s old colored friend, J. B. Smith, the 
well-known caterer, was sent to Washing- 
ton to give the word to the dying patient. 
I can never forget the tone at the Sunday 
service in which Samuel Johnson said: 
‘Massachusetts tu-day rejoices in unspeak- 
able thankfulness that her voice reached 
his dying ear before it was too late!’”’ 

Mrs, Cheney tells this story of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s son, whose early death 
called out the father’s ‘‘Threnody:”’ Lit- 
tle Waldo went to a school at some dis- 
tance from home, and had to go by the 
house of a French family, whose strange 
language terrified him. He was afraid to 
pass the place alone, and someone always 
went back aod forth with him. ‘Mr. 
Emerson thought it was time for his son 
to conquer his foolishfears. After assur- 
ing him of the harmlessness of the French 
family, he told him that someone would 
take him to school that day, but he must 
come home alone. When the school was 
out the little fellow felt so much afraid 
that he leaned on the gate of the yard in 
helpless tears, Miss Elizabeth Hoar lived 
opposite, and from ber window saw the 
dear little sufferer. Crossing over to him, 
she said: ‘Come, Waldo, I am going 
down town, come along with me.’ Waldo 
looked up into the kindly face, then his 
own countenance cleared up, and he said, 
‘I do not think that is what my father 
wishes.’ He went on alone, and never 
again foond himself in the bondage of 
fear.”’ 

In the chapter on ‘“Art,’? Mrs. Cheney 
gives sketches of many artists with whom 
she was personally acquainted, and men- 
tions a fine saying of William Furness: 
‘It is the bad work that discourages me. 
The finest picture always makes me hope 
ful for myself.’’ 

In the chapter on ‘‘Reforms,’’ an out- 
line is given among other things of the 
work of the ‘‘Association for the Ad- 
vaucement of Women,’’ and some in- 
stances of the early prejudice against it. 
‘At Buffalo the ministers, except the 
Unitarians, preached against us, advising 
their people to stay away from our meet- 
ings. In consequence of which, perhaps, 
we had the most successful Congress of 
the whole series. .. The Buffalo people 
have since dated all tbeir progress in 
women’s work from that time.” 

In the concluding chapter, Mrs, Cheney 
reviews the many gains of the century. 
She says: ‘‘The emancipation of women 
has specially marked the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is the most important and far- 
reaching reform of the world. I do not 
mean by this alone the extension of suf- 
frage to women, which is a partial and 
outward mark of emancipation, but the 
far deeper principle of freedom which 
reaches to heart and mind. ... Woman 
must stand in immediate relation to the 
Universal Being, or she cannot have the 
moral duty to serve the truth and defend 
the right. This is the basis of all free- 
dom. Her own soul must be the highest 
arbiter and responsibility in her own dic- 
tates of duty.” 

Mrs. Cheney speaks of the importance 
of the social purity question, and the 
movement for the abolition of the State 
regulation of vice. ‘‘Among the many 
heroic and sainted women, first of all I 
rejoice in having seen the beautiful face 
of Josephine Butler, who, with her hus- 
band standing faithfully by her, has led 
the contest against evil, and has hereafter 
consecrated her lonely life of widowhood, 
like St. Ann, in the temple of humanity. 
God bless her, and all the brotherhood 
and sisterhood who are working for this 
great redemption!”’ 

These desultory gleanings do not touch 
upon a tithe of the interesting persons, 
societies, and events dealt with in the 
book. It is hoped that this inadequate 
sketch may send people to read the vol- 
ume itself, 

Throughout the narrative Mrs. Cheney 
keeps herself modestly in the background. 
She does not even mention the year of her 
birth. She married the artist, Seth W. 
Cheney, in 1853, and her daughter Mar- 
garet was born in 1855. In 1856 her hus- 
band died. It was a visit from Dr. Zak- 
rzewska that first awoke her from the 





sorrow and depression of her great be- 





reavement “to the claims of duty outside 
my own house.” 

Among Mrs. Cheney’s books are The 
Hand Book for American Citizens, writ- 
ten for the freedmen; Lives of Louisa Al- 
cott and of Dr. Susan Dimock, Memoirs of 
Seth W. Cheney, Margaret S. Cheney, 
John Cheney, and Mrs. Harriet W. Sew- 
all; stories called Faithful to the Light, 
Sally Williams, and The Child of the Tide; 
a Sequel to Ibsen’s Doll’s House; and 
**Patience,’’ a book of solitaire games 
with cards, which has been very popular 
and an invaluable resource for invalids, 
Mrs. Cheney says: ‘‘When I have felt any 
temptation to literary vanity, I have cor- 
rected the impulse by remembering that I 
have had more gratitude for this than for 
anything else I have ever written.”’ 

The Appendix contains several charm- 
ing original poems, and three interesting 
lectures, on Transcendentalism, Margaret 
Fuller, and The Reign of Womanhood,— 
the last full of wisdom on the woman 
question, with Queen Victoria as a text. 

The volume is enriched with fine por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Cheney at different 
ages, of some of the ancestors, and also of 
Margaret S. Cheney, the gitted and beau- 
tiful daughter whose premature death was 
so deep a sorrow. 

Sam Weller’s father said it was a great 
merit in a love letter to be short, so that 
the lady might wish there was more of it. 
*‘Reminiscences”’ leave every one wishing 
there were more of them. aoe: & 





DEBATE IN N. H. CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 


VENTION. 

The New Hampshire Constitutional 
Convention on Dec, 11 took up the equal 
suffrage amendment, which had been 
made a special order. 

Mr. Thompson of Warner said that he 
had fought to free the slaves and to free 
Cuba, and was now willing to do all in his 
power to free the women of New Hamp- 
shire from the burden of taxation without 
representation. In the Warner village 
precinct there are 101 homes, 53 of them 
owned by women who are allowed no 
voice in the management of public affairs, 
The enfranchisement of women is right 
because it is just, 

Mr. Cummings of Enfield said: ‘*We 
have no right to deprive woman of the 
natural and inalienable right of suffrage. 
I desire that my wife and my sisters, who 
are in every respect my equals, shall be 
given the same right to vote that I 
possess.”’ 

On motion of Mr. Pike of Haverhill it 
was voted that five minutes more be 
granted Mr. Thompson of Warner. Mr. 
Thompson took the floor again and con- 
cluded his remarks, paying eloquent trib- 
utes to ex-Senator Chandler, Major Briggs, 
Colonel Kent, Mr. Little of Manchester, 
and others, as distinguished advocates of 
equality. He quoted favorable expres- 
sions of opinion upon woman suffrage by 
a number of leaders, from the late Thom- 
as B, Reed to President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Pike of Haverhill believed that a 
majority of the women of the State wish 
to vote, will vote right, and will exercise 
a right influence upon male suffrage. Put 
equal suffrage in the constitution, and we 
shall do the commonwealth the greatest 
possible service, 

Mr, Pillsbury of Londonderry said there 
was no general demand among the people 
of New Hampshire for woman suffrage. 
Women do not care to vote. The women 
of Colorado are tired of exercising the 
suffrage. Woman suffrage will not make 
better mothers; will not help to build up 
the home. It is the motherly woman we 
all admire; she has more influence than 
any woman suffrage woman ever can 
have. 

Mr. Lamprey of Concord said that the 
arguments in favor of woman suffrage are 
unanswerable. All that opposes it is the 
prejudice against anything new; but the 
absence of new life must mean death in 
the end. 

Mr. Edgerly of Somersworth said no 
damage would be done by submitting a 
suffrage amendment to the people. If 
adopted, it will purify our politics and do 
no harm to our homes, 

Mr. Aldrich of Littleton moved to 
amend the resolution of Mr. Thompson 
by submitting a resolution giving the 
Legislature the right to submit an amend- 
ment for woman suffrage to the people; 
upon the approval of two-thirds of the 
legal voters and two-thirds of the women 
of the State, the next succeeding Legisla- 
ture shall be authorized to grant suffrage 
to women, 

On motion of Mr. Aldrich the time for 
debate was extended one hour. 

Mr. Osgood of Nelson said not one wo- 
man in ten exercised the right of suffrage 
they now have in school meetings. He 
was sure women did not want general 
suffrage. 

Mr. Fuller of Exeter said that in his 
town whenever the women took part in 
school meetings their influence was good. 

Mr. Niles of Concord thought it wise to 
submit the question to the people. The 
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women of his acquaintance did not want 
the right of suffrage, but Mr. Aldrich’s 
plan made it possible to ascertain their 
attitude throughout the State. 

Mr. Aldrich of Littleton doubted if the 
world would go on as well with the wom- 
en at the polls as in the home. He quoted 


a paragraph from an address by the late 
Harry Bingham taking this same view. 
Mr. Baker of Bow thought that the 
amendment of Mr. Aldrich was hostile to 
woman suffrage and should be defeated. 
He appealed to the chivalry of the dele- 
gates to allow the submission of the ques- 








tion to the people on its merits. 
women a chance for a hearing. 

Mr. Pillsbury of Londonderry suggested 
that this was supposed to be a business 
body and not acting upon courtesy. 

Mr. Aldrich of Littleton said his wife 
and daughter were both opposed to wo- 
man suffrage, and in obedience to their 
wishes he was obliged to vote ‘‘No’’ upon 
the main question. But he was willing to 
let the women express themselves upon 
the subject, and considered his amend- 
ment a perfectly fair proposition. 

Mr. Baker said Mr, Aldrich simply pro- 
posed that the Convention shift the bur- 
den from its own shoulders to those of 
the Legislature. 

Mr. Folsom of Dover called attention to 
the fact that the men, as well as the wom- 
ep, of New Hampshire stay away from 
the school meetings more than they 
ought. When the women do turn out, 
they are generally on the right side. His 
wife, his daughters, his daughter-in-law, 
and his mother-in-law had all advised him 
to vote **No"” on the general question, but 
he thought he should vote ‘*Yes”’ so as to 
submit the matter to the people. Any 
time the women really want suffrage they 
will get it. 

Mr. Pillsbury of Londonderry explained 
the small attendance at school meetings 
by the fact that in most towns school ap- 
propriations are made in town meetings, 
and the regular school meetings are gen- 
erally cut-and-dried affairs. 

Mr. Starr of Manchester read an extract 
from one of the anti-suffrage pamphlets 
with which the Legislature had been 
flooded by the ‘‘Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.’’ The preceding 
speeches on both sides had been freely 
applauded, but this was received in dead 
silence. 

Mr. Woolson of Lisbon expressed him- 
self in favor of Mr. Thompson’s amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Lamprey of Concord stood on the 
eternal principle of right. If only one 
woman in New Hampshire wanted the 
right to vote, she should have it. 

Mr. Eastman of Exeter asked Mr. Ald- 
rich of Littleton to withdraw that part of 
his amendment which required an affirma- 
tive two-thirds vote of the women, and 
Mr. Aldrich consented. 

Mr. Lyford of Concord asked Mr, Ald- 
rich why he would not withdraw his 
whole amendment and let the question 
come upon the main proposition. 

Mr, Aldrich replied that he believed the 
main question should be defeated, and 
that his amendment might prevail and 
give the women a chance, 

Mr. Baker of Bow thought the solution 
proposed by Mr. Aldrich was vot legal. 

Mr. Lyford of Concord opposed Mr, 
Aldrich’s amendment, which was de- 
feated. 

Mr. Thompson's resolution in favor of 
equal suffrage was then adopted, 151 to 
102. 

Mr. Pillsbury of Londonderry called for 
the yeas and nays. The roll-call resulted: 
Yes, 145; no, 92. 

Mr. Pillsbury of Londonderry gave no- 
tice that on to-morrow or some subse- 
quent day he would move to reconsider. 
when there was a fuller house, 

Mr. Lyford of Concord, a friend of the 
bill, moved to reconsider and to lay that 
motion upon the table, promising to call 
it up again in a full house, whenever 
Judge Aldrich or Mr. Pillsbury asked for 
it. This was carried. 

lt was called up again on Dec. 18, and 
the vote, after great efforts by the opposi- 
tion, stood yes 187, no 178. 





WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Armenian Women’s Orphan Relief 
Association of Providence, R. I., gave a 
concert last Sunday evening in aid of the 
orphans. Mrs, Zakarian presided. There 
were recitations by little Armenian girls 
and boys, Armenian songs by a chorus of 
young ladies, and addresses by many Ar- 
menian speakers and by Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. This Association, with a mem- 
bership of only about thirty ladies, sup- 
ports in Turkey twelve orphans, seven 
girls and five boys. 

During her recent visit to Boston, Mrs. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, president-general 
of the National Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, spoke on ‘‘Our Organiza- 
tion.’’ She said it was composed of 40,- 
000 patriotic women, and was founded by 
afew women who feared that the influx 
of foreigners might overcome our re- 
public. This was in 1890. Those women 
are now teaching the principles of this 
republic to thousands of foreigners, who 
come here hating their own governments, 
and, strangely enough, transferr this 
feeling to our government. The immedi- 
ate future work is the erection of the 
Continental Memorial Hall in Washing- 
ton. The plans for the building will be 
brought before the Daughters at the con- 
gress, Feb. 22, 1903, for approval. 
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By Mary L. Greene, LL. B., 
Law at Lasell Seminary. 


should know 


The WOMAN’S MANUAL OF LAW 


Member of the Boston Bar, Lecturer on 
Bound in buckram, leather label, $1.50. 


This book is every woman's friend. 
ple, vet interesting way those vital principles of law governing 
the business world and domestic life which every woman 
This book should tind a conspicuous 
place in the library of every woinan.—LouisvilleCourier-Journal. 
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THE SOULE REMOVAL SALE. 





The name of Soule has become so close 
ly identified with the productions of the 
art of photography that any announce- 
ment with which it is connected commands 
immediate interest. Among the business 
changes which the new year is to bring 
will be the removal from the long-estab- 
lished headquarters, 338 Washington S¢., 
Boston, of the Soule Art Co. A removal 
always means pecuniary sacrifice; and 
thus is pow presented to the public an 
opportunity seldom enjoyed of securing as- 
tonishingly advantageous bargains in rare 
pictures from the immense stock. The 
subjects present so wide a variety, from 
the features of eminent persons to the 
most magnificent landscapes, mountain 
and seashore, city and country views, that 
an enumeration would fill many ordinary 
catalogues. The most beautiful results 
of modern photographic art are here dis- 
played, and at prices that make their pos- 
session possible to all. The sale must 
close before Jan. 1, and Christmas inter- 
venes, giving the opportunity to secure 
some most artistic and appropriate arti- 
cles for presents. 


———_@—_— 
ABOUT FURS. 

You cannot make a silk purse out of a 
pig’s ear,—no, nor a sealskin sack from 
the epidermis of a kangaroo. The selec- 
tion and classification of furs is a science, 
an art that requires natural critical ability 
developed and perfected by study and ex- 
perience until the possessor becomes an 
expert. The trade in diamonds is not 
more rigidly confined to intrinsic market 
values than is that in furs. If you buy 
what looks like a fine diamond from @ 
dealer at half or a third price, the chances 
are that you get a paste ornament, wheth- 
er you are so informed or not. Just so 
in the fur trade. A skin may be dressed 
up by cunning manipulation to bear a re- 
semblance to seal or some other fur; but 
it is no more what it represents than 
paste isadiamond. Ladies who buy this 
class of goods should be cautious how 
they call attention to their ‘‘sealskin”’ 
garments, It requires but a glance of the 
expert to detect the deception, and many 
of your lady acquaintances may view your 
discomfiture with satisfaction or other- 
wise, When a lady goes to the house of 
George L. Griffin & Son, 404 Washington 
Street, Boston, there will be found the 
finest fur goods, selected by experts, 
made up in the latest styles, and sold at 
honest living prices. The garments they 
sell are as represented, whether seal or 
otherwise. 

” ‘ 

There is no more attractive display in 
Boston in its line than that now presented 
at the establishment of Messrs. Hall & 
Hancock, 407 Washington St. As hatters 
they represent the famous Knox of New 
York, and that is enough to warrant the 
superiority of their goods. They also 
have a splendid display of women’s hats, 
embracing a rich and varied assortment 
that appeals to the most exacting taste. 
Their bat trade is one of the most impor- 
tant features of their business, and it has 
placed them among the leading firms in 
New England. They are importers and 
retailers, and their line of fur garments 
for both sexes is of unrivalled excellence. 
It embraces everything in fur garments 
for menand women. This firm succeeded 
Messrs. A. O. Jenkins & Co., at the same 
well-known stand, and has maintained 
the high standard of popularity which 
that house long enjoyed. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


— Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BiacKwE tu, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JovuRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents 
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Christmas Cards 
Foreign Postal Cards 
Calendars & Booklets 


Fine Assortment Leather Goods, 
Pocket Books, Kid Pictures, 
Frames, Desk Sets, Photo- 
graphs, Colored Etchings, 
Handsome Boxes Paper and 
Envelopes. 
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Burnt Wood Novelties 
Fine Foreign Posters 


H. H. Carter & Co. 


5 SOMERSET ST. 
Teachers’ Cards Ready. CallEarly. 
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THE CHRIST CHILD. 


BY C. E. WHITON-STONE. 
One marvelous night, after the moon had set 
Above the orient plains stretched east and 


west, 
Stealing like myriad sentinels from rest 
The stars held heaven with swords of violet; 
And gold auroras shaped a coronet 
The splendors of whose arching fires caressed 
A child soft-lying on a virgin’s breast, 
Whose radiant eyes the light unwondering 


met. 
O star-watched Child! O King magnificent! 
The world still listens rapt, as if to hear 
The echoes of your cradle-song that went 
Leaping, in seraph's notes, from sphere to 

sphere, : 
And see to-day, spite ee gocthent, 

, divine as when they udea. 

i ceiaaasiaatimniteld — Wide Awake. 





A CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 


“BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


I 


For you who live and love me 
As loyal love doth know, 
May Christmas +kies above ye 
Shine warm beyond the snow! 
Shine the warmer, that | say— 
Burn the bluer, that ( pray: 
**For the bread of life ye gave; 
For the spirit’s food | have; 
For the troth that bides forever, 
Come the famine or the fever ; 
For the strength of watching eyes ; 
For the help of dear replies ; 
For the love that understood— 
May my comfort be your good! 
Be ye gladder that I pray: am 
‘Joy be born to you to-day! 


Il. 


For you who live and love me 
‘As silent love doth will; 
All Christmas thoughts that move me 
Call you like bells! until 
You wonder who doth pray, 
You wonder who doth say: 
“By the hurt once given, 
By the stab deep driven ; 
By the sacrifice unmade, 
By the stene instead of bread ; 
By the heart misunderstood— 
May my sorrow be your good! 
Oh, be happy for my having 
Blessed you wholly! for my saving 
Power out of pain to pray: 
‘The joy [ miss, be yours to-day 
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CHRISTMAS NIGHT IN ST. PETER’S. 








BY HELEN JACKSON. 





Low on the marble floor [ lie; 

I am slone; : ; 
Though friendly voices whisper nigh, 
And foreign crowds are passing by, 

I am alone. 

Great hymns float through 
The shadowed aisles; [ hear a slow 
Refrain, ‘Forgive them, for they know 

Not what they do.” 


With tender joy all others thrill; 
I have but tears; 
The false priests’ voices, high and shrill, 
Reiterate the ‘‘Peace, good will”; 
I have but tears. 
I hear anew 
The nails and scourge; then come the low, 
Sad words, ‘‘ Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 


Close by my side the poor souls kneel; 
I turn away; 
Half-pitying looks at me they steal ; 
They think, because I do not feel 
I turn away. 
Ab! if they knew 
How, following them where’er they go, 
I hear, ‘Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do!” 


Above the organ’s sweetest strains 
I hear the groans ‘ 
Of prisoners, who lie in chains 
So near, and in such mortal pains 
I hear the groans. 
But Christ vous a 
eons of St. Angelo, 
pe Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 
And now the music sinks to sighs; 
The lights grow dim; 
The Pastorella’s melodies 
In lingering echoes float and rise; 
‘he lights grow dim. 
More ae and true, ~_— 
is sweet silence seem to j 
Pay “Forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do.” 
The dawn swings incense, silver gray ; 
The night is past; 
Now Finding, hed wd § God's full day ; 
No priest, no church, can bar its way; 
The night is past. 
How, on this blue 
Ot God’s great banner, blaze and glow 
The words, ‘Forgive them, for they know 


” 


Not what they do! 


The Lost Turkey. 


BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


There were only two persons in the 
kitchen, a woman and a boy, who had 
spread his school books on the table by 
the window, and set a determined elbow 
on either side of his slate like buttresses 
for failing energy. His arithmetic was 
wide open above the slate at an early page 
of fractions. 

The boy’s mother, a sad-looking, pretty 
woman, was busy,getting supper, but she 
hovered near the table, and cast many @ 
loviag glance at her son’s distress. She 
had been a quick scholar herself, and such 
sums were as easy as plain knitting. One 
often hears of the sorrows of hens that 
have hatched ducks, but Mrs. Sarah Jones 
knew the more painful solicitudes of the 
duck—the swimming bird who must see 
her feathered darling balked and land- 
locked upon the shore. 

“J thought they looked easy, Johnny,” 
she ventured, timidly. “If I didn’t know 
‘twas best for you to puzzle ’em out 
alone, I'd—’’ 

“Jf I can only do this one!’ said John- 





ny, ina dreamy tone, as he figured away 
witb new hopefulness. ‘*There, you see 
here, mother!” and he held up his slate. 

**Yes, you’ve got it!’’ she cried, joy- 
fully, as her eager eye found its way 
through a queer maze of stumbling fig- 
ures, “Yes, that’s all right. Now you've 
got the right idea, you won’t have so 
much trouble again.’’ She looked the 
prouder because he could not see her as 
she stood over him. Johnny had shown 
first-rate pluck and courage, and had been 
pleasant, too, as she reminded her affec- 
tionate heart, all through this great emer- 
gency. 

‘‘Now you won’t find the rest of them 
so hard,’’ she said, as she turned away 
and stooped down to open the oven door. 

‘‘How good my supper’s goin’ to taste!”’ 
exclaimed the boy. ‘Fred Hollis says 
they’re goin’ to have a lot of folks from 
out West at his house to spend Thanks- 
giving.”’ 

Mrs, Jones sighed, and a quick flush of 
color came into her face; the boy thought 
she had burned her hand at the oven. 

“No, I ain’t hurt,’’ she said, seeing his 
troubled face. ‘‘No, I was only thinking 
6’ your Thanksgiving day. I am afraid I 
ain’t goin’ to have anything nice to give 
you. I hoped to have some kind of a 
treat, Johnny, but having to pay for 
shingling the house has taken every mite 
of money I had, and I’m owin’ four’ dol- 
lars yet. We've got to do with what there 
is in the house.”’ 

**Ain’t we goin’ to have any turkey?”’ 
inquired Johnny, ruefully. 

“No, nor any chicken, either. I ain’t 
got ‘em, and I can’t go in debt to buy. If 
I begin to get in debt I can’t ever get out 
again. But I’ll make you a nice, good 
cake!’’ she urged, by way of consolation, 
as she saw his disappointed face. ‘‘There’s 
lots of people that don’t have turkeys.’’ 

Johnny could not bring himself to smile 
or treat so grave a subject lightly. ‘‘Cake 
alone ain’t enough for dinner!’’ he said to 
himself, bitterly. The news of their pov- 
erty was harder to bear at this hungry 
moment than if it were after supper, in- 
stead of before it. 

‘Why don’t we keep turkeys ourselves, 
mother?’ Johnny demanded. ‘Lots of 
folks do, and then we could have one 
whenever we wanted it.’’ 

“We did keep them, you know, but 
something has ailed the chicks of late 
years. I heard to-day that even your 
grandfather would have to buy, and I’ve 
known him to raise a flock of sixty. Your 
Grandma Jones was luckier than any- 
body, and always got the bighest prices.”’ 

There wasa silence. Johnny was now 
plunged in deep reflection, and his face 
almost for the first time took on a serious, 
manly look. ‘*Mother,’’ he said, ‘‘what 
is it makes us feel so poor? Is it because 
my father died?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear,’’ said Sarah Jones. 

She stood still in the middle of the 
floor, looking at him, and her eyes were 
filled with tears. The boy’s clothes were 
faded and outgrown; she could see a great 
patch on the elbow next her, and his 
stockings below his skort trousers were 
darned half-way down the leg. Johnny’s 
face was bright and handsome, but she 
could hardly bear his honest, questioning 
look. 

“Your grandpa and grandma don’t like 
me, dear. They didn’t want your father 
to marry when he did, and he went 
right against their wishes. ’’T'was chiefly 
because your Grandfather Jones and my 
father had quarreled, and there was a law- 
suit between them. I see now ’twas hard 
for the old folks; ’twas like having an en- 
emy come among ’em. When your father 
died they came and offered to take you 
and bring you up, and I refused ’em, I 
said I could get along. But they pressed 
it too far when my heart was ‘most 
broken, any way, losing o’ your father, 
and I said things I wish now I hadn't 
said, and reproached ’em as I shouldn’t 
now. So that’s why we don’t speak to- 
gether, and why you're so poor. If they 
had you I don’t know but they’d give you 
every single thing you want. They’d lost 
their only son; I should have had patience 
with them,’’ she continued, reproaching 
herself, and standing before Johnny. 

The boy’s face did not change; he 
looked away, and then he took his pen- 
cil again and made some marks on his 
slate as if he were going on with his figur- 
ing. His grandfather had the same slow, 
set way of behaving, and the mother’s 
heart knew a sudden pain. Johnny was 
nothing but a boy; she ought not to have 
told him. , 


“I'd rather live with you,’’ he said, 
presently, with great effort. ‘I belong to 
you and father most, don’t I? I don’t 


care if there ain’t a turkey just this once;” 
and the mother took a step nearer, and 
kissed him quite unexpectedly. 

“Come, put away your books now; I 
want the table for supper,’’ she said to 
him, trying to speak as if there were 
nothing the matter. 

It was, as everybody said, real Thanks- 
giving weather. There was not quite 





snow enough for sleighing, but the sky 
was already gray with the promise of 
more. The mountains on the far horizon 
looked blue and cold, and the nearer hills 
were black and dismal, as if even the 
thick fur of pine-trees that covered them 
could hardly keep the world from freez- 
ing. 

Old Mr. Jones was one of the last to un- 
tie his horse and start for home. It was 
three miles from the village to his farm, 
and he had spent nearly the whole after- 
noon in Barton’s store; there had been 
some business to do with men whom he 
met there, and an inner pocket was well 
filled with money that had been paid him 
for some pine timber. 

He was a very stern-looking person as 
he sat in the old arm-chair by the stove. 
One could believe that he was possessed 
of authority as well as wealth, and that 
he had kept his mind upon a grudge for 
years together. The loss of his son had 





seemed harder to him than it might have ' 
seemed to most men; he had almost re-| 


sented it. Whatever cheerfulness had 
been his in early life was all gone now, 
and his wife, a timid, affectionate woman, 
who feared and obeyed him in all things, 
believed the same, as he did, that they 
were unjustly treated in the matter of 
happiness. Each year found them better 
off in this world’s goods, and poorer in 
the power of using things to make either 
themselves or other people happy. 

The good old doctor had come into the 
store late in the afternoon to wait for the 
mail-carrier, who was due at five o’clock. 

‘“‘How’s your wife getting on?’’ he 
asked, and was told that she was stil] ail- 
ing, but no worse than common. 

“You need a younger woman there to 
help her, Henry,” said the doctor. ‘She 
needs somebody there while you are away 
at work, I[ thought the other day that 
she was drooping from being so much 
alone, and from brooding over the past,” 
he added, in a low voice. ‘‘I want to have 
a talk with you some of these days. You 
know I mean your good as much as hers. 
Why don’t you let bygones be bygones?’’ 

‘You can’t make believe if the right 
feelings aren’t there,’’ said Henry Jones. 
“If you are alluding to my family, I can 
only say that that woman my son married 
has expressed her feelings once for all. 
She probably feels the same way now.” 

‘*‘Now, Henry,”’ said the doctor, pleas- 
antly, ‘‘you know that we went to school 
together and have always been friendly. 
I’ve seen you through a good many 
troubles, and before I die I want to see 
you through this biggest one. That’s a 
nice boy growing up, and he’s got a good 
mother. You never showed her any great 
kindness, and yet you wanted to rob her 
of all she had to live for. She turned on 
you that day just as any creature will that 
fights for her young. You took the wrong 
way to do the right thing, and only got 
your pay for it. You must put your pride 
in your pocket, and go and tell her you’re 
sorry and want her to come right home 
and bring Johnny and spend the winter. 
You’ve got a better teacher in your dis- 
trict this year than there is in theirs.”’ 

The old man shook his head, “You 
don’t understand nothin’ at all about it,”’ 
he began, dolefully. ‘I don’t see what I 
can do. I wish there was peace amongst 
us, but—’’ And at this point the doctor 
moved impatiently away. 

‘*T had to buy a turkey for Thanksgivin’ 
this year,’’ he heard the old farmer com- 
plaining to a fresh arrival. Thestore was 
full of neighbors now, who had seen the 
mail-carrier arrive. ‘‘Yes, | had to buy a 
turkey, first time I ever done such a 
thing, and there’s nobody but wife and 
me to set down to it. Seems hard; yes, 
but ’tis one o’ them Vermont turkeys, 
and a very handsome one, too; I don’t 
know’s ‘twill equal those we've been 
accustomed to.”’ 

The doctor sighed as he looked over his 
shoulder and saw Henry Jones’s stolid 
face, and saw him lift the great turkey 
with evident pride because it was the best 
and largest to be bought that year; the 
doctor could not help wondering what 
Johnny and his mother would feast upon. 

There was a good deal of cheerfulness 
in the store—jokes and laughter and hu- 
morous questioning of newcomers. The 
busy storekeeper and postmaster was not 
averse to taking his part in these mild fes- 
tivities of Thanksgiving eve. 

As Mr. Jones approached to take his 
evening mail of the weekly newspaper and 
a circular or two, he found another small 
budget pressed into his hand. 

**You’re goin’ right by, an’ I’m goin’ to 
close early. I expect you'll be willin’ to 
leave it. °*Tis for your grandson, Johnny. 
He’ll want his little paper to read to mor- 
row. It’s one the doctor sends him,” said 
the storekeeper, boldly. ‘*You just give 
a call as you go by, an’ they’!! come right 
out.”’ 

If Henry Jones had heard the roar of 
laughter in the store a moment after he 
had shut the door behind him, that copy 
of the paper might have been dropped at 
once and lain under the fresh-falling snow 
until spring. A certain pride and stiff- 








ness of demeanor stood the old man in 
good stead, but he was very angry indeed 
as he put the great turkey into his wagon 
and the mail matter beside it. He drove 
away up the road in grim fury. Perhaps 
he should meet some one to whom he 
could depute the unwelcome errand. But 
the doctor’s words could not be put out 
of mind, and his own conscience became 
more and more disturbed. It was begin- 
ning to snow bard, and the young horse 
was ina hurry to get home. The turkey 
soon joggled and bumped from its safe 
place under the seat to the very back of 
the farm wagon, while the newspapers, 
which had been in the corner, blew for- 
ward out of sight and got under the buf- 
falo robe, 

Just as the reluctant messenger came to 
a cold-looking little house by the road- 
side, Johnny himself came out to shut the 
gate, which was blowing in the wind. He 
was bareheaded, and as warm as a furry 
squirrel, with his good supper of bread 
and butter and milk and gingerbread, but 
he looked very small and thin as his grand- 


| father caught sightof him. For years the 


two had never been so near together,— 
Johnny and his mother sat far back in the 
church,—and there was now an unexpect- 
ed twinge in the old man’s heart, while 
Johnny was dumb with astonishment at 
this unexpected appearance. 

“That you, John?’ said the old farmer, 
in a businesslike tone, but with no un- 
kindness; his heart was beating ridiculous- 
ly fast. ‘‘There’s something there in the 
wagon for your folks. The postmaster 
was in a hurry to get it to you,” he added, 
But the horse would not stand, and he 
did not look back again at the boy. John- 
ny reached up, and seeing nothing but the 
great turkey, made a manful effort to 
master the weight of it and get it over the 
tail-board, and then went triumphantly 
through the swinging gate as his grand- 
father, perfectly unconscious of such an 
involuntary benefaction, passed rattling 
up the road, trying to hold the colt as 
best he might. 

As for Johnny, his face shone with joy 
as he dumped the great bird on the kitch- 
en floor and bade his mother look. 

‘“*'T was my grandpa out there, and he 
said he’d brought something for my folks, 
Now, sir, ain’t we goin’ to have a turkey 
for Thanksgivin’!”’ 

Whereupon, to Johnny’s despair and 
complete surprise, his mother sat down 
in the little rocking-chair and began to 
cry. 

“T certain sure put it into the wagon, 
well under the seat,’”’ said old Mr. Jones 
to his wife, who had come out through 
the long shed to the barn to hold the-lan- 
tern. ‘‘I certain sure put it in with my 
own hands; as nice a gobbler as we ever 
raised ourselves.’’ 

‘Did you pass anybody on the road, or 
leave the horse so they could have stolen 
anything out?’’ asked Mrs. Jones, looking 
very cold and deeply troubled. ‘Why, 
I’ve got the stuffing all made a’ready. I 
counted on your bringing it, and on get- 
ting it all prepared to roast to-morrow. I 
have to divide up my work; I can’t do as 
I used to,’ she mourned, adding her mite 
of trouble to their general feeling of de- 
spair. ‘There, I don’t care much wheth- 
er we have a turkey or not. We don’t 
seem to have as much to be thankful for 
as some folks.’’ 

The lantern-light shone on her face, and 
Mr. Jones saw how old and pitiful she 
looked, and by contrast he thought of the 


little boy’s cheerful chirp and hearty 
“Thank you!’’ as he took the paper. 
Whether it was what the doctor had 


said, or whether it was the natural work- 
ings of a slow conscience, there was a 
queer disturbance in his mind. He could 
not manage to tell his wife about stopping 
to leave the mail.. 

“T guess I'll drive back,’ he said, 
doubtfully, But the snow was falling 
like a blizzard, faster and faster, as he 
looked out of the door. “I certain would 
if I had anybody to go with me, but this 
colt is dreadful restless. I couldn’t get 
out and leave him to pick the turkey up 
if I saw it laying right in the road. I 
guess we've got to let it go, and trust to 
Providence. ‘The road’s rough enough, 
but I can’t see how that turkey jolted 
out, either!’ he grumbled. ‘I feel too 
lame to go afoot.”’ 

‘There, I thought when you let Asa go 
off to-day, ’stead of to-morrow, you’d be 
liable to need him; you ain’t so young as 
you used to be, Henry,’ said his wife. 
“T’ll have ye a good cup o’ tea, and we 
won’t mind about the turkey more than 
we can help.”’ 

They passed a solemn evening together, 
and the great snow-storm raged about 
their warm house. Many times the old 
man reproached kis own want of spirit in 
not going back along the road. 


In the morning, very early, there was a 
loud knocking at the kitchen door. When 
Mrs. Jones opened it she found a boy 
standing there with a happy, eager face. 

“Are you my grandma?” demanded 





Johnny. ‘‘Mother sent her best respects, 
and we thank you very much for the tur- 
key, and she hopes you and my grandpa 
will stop, going home from meeting, and 
eat dinner. She’d be real glad to have: 
you.”’ 

“What's all this?’’ demanded Mr. Henry 
Jones, who had heard the message with 
astonished ears, and stood in the doorway 
behind his wife, with his spectacles on 
his forehead like a lighthouse. ‘*Where’d 
you get your turkey, sir? I’d like to. 
know!” 

“Why, right out of your wagon,” said 
Johnny. “That one you brought last 
vight. It’s the handsomest one mother 
ever had in the house; she cried like 
everything about it."’ The child’s voice 
faltered, he was so excited with his er- 
rand, and so spent with his eager journey 
through the deep snow. 

*‘Come right in, dear!’’ cried the grand- 
mother, grateful enough for the sight of 
him, And when Henry Jones saw her 
lead him to the fire, and then with a sob 
take the little fellow right into her arms 
and hug him, and begin to cry, too, he 
turned away and looked out of the win- 
dow. The boy was their very own. 

“There, give him some warm breakfast 
before he goes back; he must have start- 
ed early,’’ said the grandfather. ‘I'll put 
the colt in and take him back myself. She 
must have meant what she said, to start 
him up here like that, soon as day 
broke!”’ 

When Johnny’s mother saw the old man 
and the little boy plowing along in the old 
sleigh, and saw how they were talking 
and even laughing together, she thanked 
Heaven for this sudden blessing. ‘I 
wa’n’t going to be slow about taking the 
next step, when an old man like him had 
taken the first one,”’ she said to herself. 

As for the lost turkey, it was already in 
the oven at that moment; but the true 
Thanksgiving feast that year was the feast 
of happiness in all their hearts. 

“O my!’ exclaimed Johnny, early that 
afternoon, as he leaned back in his chair. 
“Grandma, aren’t you glad this turkey 
didn’t wander in the wet grass and die 
when it was a chick?’’— Youth’s Compan- 
won, 


A MAKE-BELIEVE BEE. 

Lady Henry Somerset has told how her 
attention was first called to the work of 
relieving the sufferings of poor city chil- 
dren. 

“It was in this way,” she said, ‘I was 
moved in that direction by the rare pa- 
tience and imagination of one little boy. 
His example convinced me that patience 
was one of the qualities I needed most, 
and in seeking it I grew into that work. 
I was in a hospital on visiting day, while 
the doctors were changing a plaster cast 
which held a crippled boy’s limb. The 
operation was exceedingly painful, I was 
told, yet to my surprise the little sufferer 
neither stirred nor winced, but made a 
curious buzzing sound with his mouth. 
After the doctors left, I said to him: 

‘**How could you possibly stand it?’ 

‘**That’s nuthin’,’ he answered; ‘why, [ 
just made believe that a bee was stingin” 
me. Bees don’t hurt very much, you 
know. And I kept buzzin’ because I was. 
afraid I’d forget about it’s being a bee if 
I didn’t.’”’ 





THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper contributes to the 
December Review of Reviews a noteworthy 
article on Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
illustrated with portraits from photo- 
graphs of Mrs, Stanton at different ages, 

Older persons as well as the young folks 
will seek the Christmas St. Nicholas and 
will read with tender interest ‘*Lu Sing,’’ 
written by Louisa M. Alcott some years 
before her death and now published for 
the first time. Perhaps no writer was ever 
so personally beloved by the girls and 
boys of America, This story is one of 
several written for little Lulu, Miss Al- 
cott’s orphan niece and adopted daughter; 
and Miss Alcott and little Lulu are two of 
the characters in it. The number is 
crammed with delightful reading and 
beautiful pictures. The best Christmas 
gift for a boy or girl is a year’s subscrip- 
tion to St. Nicholas, the Century Co., 
New York. 

Miss Anthony, apropos of the death of 
Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, describes in 
the North American Review for December 
‘*Woman’s Half-Century of Evolution.”’ 

Current affairs receive considerable at- 
tention in the Atlantic Monthly. Wood- 
row Wilson, the new president of Prince- 
ton University, writes on ‘‘The Ideals of 
America.”’ P. T. McGrath, editor of the 
St. John’s Herald, Newfoundland, dis- 
cusses the Atlantic fisheries from his 
home standpoint. Francis H. Nichols 
contributes ‘Chinese Dislike of Christian- 
ity.”’ C. H. Henderson gives some note- 
worthy ‘‘Impressions of Porto Rico and 
Porto Rican Schools;’’ and A. P. Winston 
continues his studies of the labor ques- 
tion with a paper on ‘The Relations of 
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Trade Unions and the Superior. Work- 
man.” Zitkala-Sa, the gifted young In- 
dian woman whose previous articles in 
the Atlantic were of great interest, tells 
‘Why I am a Pagan.”’ Literary articles 
comprise Women’s Heroes, by Ellen Du- 
vall; timely papers on the lives and works 
of Dumas, Lockhart, and the late Edward 
Eggleston; together with a review of Hig- 
ginson’s new Life of Longfellow. The 
Atlantic will be sent to any new sub- 
scriber for three months for 50 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 

The December Pearson's contains the 
last signed article of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. The Pearson Company, New York. 

‘‘Lovey Mary,’’ a new serial story by 
the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,’’ begins in the December Century. 
Among the articles of special interest are 
a description of the Day Nurseries of New 
York by Lillie Hamilton French, with a 
profusion of pictures of babies and young 
children by Jessie Willcox Smith; ‘‘Hero- 
ism in Every-day Life,’’ a study by S. 
Weir Mitchell based on newspaper clip- 
pings; a paper on Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the great English preacher, by Pro- 
fessor Hewett of Cornell; and an astro- 
nomical article on ‘*The Making of the 
Universe,’’ by John Henry Freese, illus- 
trated from negatives made at the Har- 
vard Observatory under the direction of 
Prof. E. C. Pickering. The Century Co., 
New York. 
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DRESS REFORM. 





Rditors Woman’s Journal: 

With much interest and sympathy I 
have read in the JouRNAL the earnest and 
logical “Protest against Trails,’’ signed 
H.F. W. Long ago I went through the 
state of mind regarding dress in which 
she is now sojourning, to reach finally the 
conclusion that anything short of a radi- 
cal revolution in woman’s dress will not 
cure the evil of trails. It is my settled 
conviction that until a bifurcated dress is 
accepted for women, trails, bustles, bal- 
loon sleeves, and all the other monstrosi- 
ties which have from time to time dis- 
torted and disguised the daughters of Eve, 
will continue to appear and disappear, 
perhaps not with the regularity of the 
tide, but at intervals more or less protract- 
ed, one or more of them being always 
present. 

Woman’s dress is bound to be false and 
fantastic until it acknowledges the truth 
that a woman has legs. A skirt denies 
this fact, and is the foundation for any 
sort of falsity that the fashion-makers 
happen to hit upon. If by any means the 
principle could be established that wom- 
en’s dress must, in the main, conform to 
her fo m and functions, all good things 
would follow. Until that is done, any 
amount of tinkering will be disappointing. 
A few women, like the Maid of Orleans, 
George Sand, Rosa Bonheur and Dr. Mary 
Walker, have dared to assert this truth 
and stand by it; but most dress-reformers 
have clung to the skirt superstition. How 
long this idol will remain enthroned it is 
not in my power to predict, but I feel very 
certain that as long as women submit to 
this handicap, they will lose in the race of 
life much that they might otherwise win, 

CELIA B, WHITEHEAD. 

Denver, Col. 

[Under present circumstances, a woman 
‘who abandons skirts altogether is forced 
to lead a life of absolute martyrdom. She 
also sacrifices all her influence for good in 
other directions. Lucy Stone, Mrs, Stan- 
ton, Susan B. Anthony, and all the early 
wearers of the Bloomer costume gave it 
up, becoming convinced that the good 
done by a few women’s adopting such a 
dress was not worth the amount of suffer- 
ing involved. Indeed, the good done is 
questionable, for the wearing of such a 
garb in public by a very few women seems 
to intensify rather than to lessen the pre- 
judice against rational dress. I have long 
believed that the reform could best begin 
by women’s wearing a gymnastic dress at 
homeabout their work. Then they would 
not be exposed to sneers and jeers on the 
public streets, and even the most obtuse 
persons would realize that they did not 
do it for the sake of making themselves 
conspicuous. Unhappily, most women 
spend nineteen-twentieths of their time in 
the house. If they wore a rational dress 
during that time, and became used to its 
comfort and convenience, it is to be 
hoped they would soon band together to 
wear it abroad. A. 8. B.] 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


At the 59th anniversary of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Chicago, IIl., 
Mrs. Zebina Eastman, a survivor of the 
original 48 charter members, was present. 
Mrs. Eastman, who is 83, gives a vivid 
picture of her husband’s experience as 
editor of the Western Citizen, the only 
anti-slavery paper then published in the 
West, From the window of her humble 
home she often saw her neighbors use 
tongs to remove the objectionable copies 
of the abolitionist paper left on their door- 
steps. Antislavory people were not pop- 





ular then in Chicago. In 1852 forty-eight 
members of the First Presbyterian Church 
who believed that the church should take 
a fearless staad on the side of freedom, 
withdrew and organized the Plymouth 
Church. 





COUNTESS FANNY ZAMPINI SALAZAR. 


Countess Fanny Zampini Salazar of 
Rome, who has been speaking before the 
Circolo Italiano and elsewhere in Boston, 
is a leading advocate of equal rights for 
women in Italy. She was born in Brus- 
sels, and is a niece of the late Francis 
Calcutt Macnamara, M. P., of Clare, Ire- 
land, who took O’Connell’s seat in the 
House of Commons. Her father was a 
distinguished Italian patriot, who was 
banished for taking part in the revolution 
of 1848. The Countess is supported in 
her efforts for advancing the interests of 
women by Queen Margherita of Italy. 
She studied in England in 1889, and in 
1893 made her first visit to New York and 
spoke before Sorosis. 

She is the editor and founder of the 
Italian Review, published in Rome in 
English. Its object is to make modern 
Italy better known to English-speaking 
people. 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 

The State Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. held its regular 
monthly meeting at 3 Park Street on Dec. 
5, Mrs. Park in the chair. 

DUES. 

It was voted to remind the Leagues of 
the necessity of sending in the local dues 
to the State without delay, as the State 
dues must be sent in to the National with- 
in a few days. The local dues ought to 
reach the State treasurer by Dec. 25 at 
latest, if they are to be forwarded to the 
National treasurer before her books close, 
Massachusetts has made a steady annual 
gain in membership for many years 
past. She must not show a falling off 
at New Orleans. The following Leagues 
have paid their dues for this year: 
Belmont, Boston, Brookline, Cambridge 
Political Equality Club, City Point, Col- 
lege, East Boston, Leominster, Lexington, 
Natick, Needham, Newton, Sharon, Som- 
erville, Somerville Municipal Club, Rox- 
bury, Warren, Winchester, Worcester, 
Young Women’s Political Club. 


DECEMBER, 1902. 


VICTORY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

This issue of the Monthly Letter has 
been delayed a little because the writer 
went to New Hampshire to speak at a 
suffrage hearing before the Constitutional 
Convention of that State. The hearing 
was a fine one, with addresses by Miss 
Mary N. Chase, president of the New 
Hampshire W. 8S. A., Mrs. Catt, Mr. and 
Miss Blackwell. The hundreds of dele- 
gates listened with attention, applauded 
heartily, and voted next day by a large 
majority to grant the prayer of the peti- 
tioners and submit an amendment enfran- 
chising the women of New Hampshire. 

DELEGATES AND DIRECTORS, 

The local Leagues are reminded to elect 
their delegates to attend the State Annual 
Meeting, which will take place in Boston 
on Jan. 13, and also to send in to 
headquarters the name of their Director, 
who will serve on the State Board during 
the coming year. 

There seems still to be a little confusion 
in regard to the difference between a del- 
egate and a Director. The delegates are 
chosen to attend the annual meeting, and 
they serve on that occasion only. Each 
auxiliary local League is entitled to elect 
one delegate at large, and one more for 
every 25 of its paid-up members. 

The Directors serve through the year. 
They meet at 3 Park St. on the first Fri- 
day afternoon in each month, and attend 
to the business of the State Associa- 
tion in the interim between the annual 


meetings. Each auxiliary League is en- 
titled to nominate one Director. Since 
the State Association became incorpo- 


rated, it has been necessary that all the 
Directors should be elected by ballot at 
the State annual meeting. For this rea- 
son each League is urged to send in to 
headquarters its nomination for Director, 
so that the name may be placed on the 
ballot. The State annual meeting also 
elects ten Directors at large. 

If anyone does not yet fully understand, 
write to headquarters for further expla- 
nation. 

ROOM TO BE SUBLET. 

The committee on sub-letting one of the 
parlors at 3 Park St. reported that the 
landlord had given permission, and that 
the matter of finding a tenant had been 
placed in the hands of an agent. All our 
members are asked to bear in mind that 
the Association has a room to let, and to 
speak of it to persons who might become 
tenants. 

LISTS OF LOCAL OFFICERS, 

Miss H. E. Turner asks that each local 
League which has not yet done so will 
send her the names and addresses of its 
present officers, that a correct and up-to- 
date list may be kept at headquarters. 


PETITIONS, 

The Committee on Legislative Affairs 
has interviewed a leading legislator, and 
recommends that the petitions be either 
signed by the officers of each local League, 
in the name of the League, or else circu- 
lated for individual signatures, as may be 
most convenient; and that the petitions 
be sent in in January. 


ORGANIZATION, 


The Organization Committee reported 
that Stoughton had been visited by Mrs. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 
Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIF CHAPMAN CATT, 


2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. SuHaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corres 
2008 


nding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GorpDon, 
merican Tract Society Buildiag, New York. 


Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upron, 


Warren, Ohio. 
{ Miss Laura CLay, Lexington, Ky. 


Auditors, | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 


Des Moines, Lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Bullding, New York. 





INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 


The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 
It has been decided by the International Committee 
About 250 will be sent free 
It is hoped that a 


are now ready for distribution. 


that no copies shall be given away in the United States. 
to foreign correspondents who aided in preparing the reports. 
sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for prioting the 
Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. 


whole edition. 


urged to purchase. 


Suffrage Clubs are especially 


Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 


interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 


gram. 


should possess themselves of these reports. 
valuable, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 


world. 


All suffragists who wish to keep well informed concerning the woman question 


The information presented is exceedingly 


CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, Sec’y International Committee, 


2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP. 
In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, a suffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth. 
The issuing of the suffrage stamp was made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause to all classes of society. The French Na- 


tional stamp represents a woman holding a tablet upon which is inscribed 


Rights of Man,”’ 


“The 


The French suffrage stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 


this by a man holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘‘The Rights of Woman.” 
In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 
new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 


and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with men.” 


It is hoped, by diffusing more 


generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman’s 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 


tical politics. 


All suffrage sympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 


correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 


purposes. 


The stamps can be secured from the Natiunal Headquarters, 2008 American 


Tract Society Building, New York City, price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 


80 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents. 


KATE M. Gorpon, Cor. Sec. N. A. W. S.A. 








Page and four new members added to the 
committee there, making ten; Waban had 
also been visited by her, and six new 
members added, making thirteen. The 
new League of twenty formed in Reading 
last June will send in its dues on time. A 
meeting addressed by Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
and Mrs. Boland was held at Everett in 
the vestry of the Universalist Church. 
The pastor, Rev. G. H. Hamilton, was 
present and helped in every way; and a 
suffrage committee was formed. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES, 


The consideration was resumed of the 
various changes proposed by the sub-com- 
mittee on reorganization; but as, owing 
to weather, only ten Directors were 
present, no vote was taken to get at 
the sense of the meeting, but this was 
postponed till the first Friday in January. 
The point upon which the most difference 
of opinion seems to exist is the proposal 
to discontinue the regular monthly meet- 
ings of the State Board of Directors, and 
to have the Board hold regular meetings 
only twice a year, with special meetings 
when occasion demands; a smaller Busi- 
ness Committee to be elected, to attend to 
business in the interim. All would do 
well to be considering this, as it will 
come up to be voted upon at the next 
Directors’ meeting. 


THE FORTNIGHTLIES, 


At the last two Fortnightlies, interest- 
ing addresses were given by Mr. James L. 
Cowles of Hartford, Conn., on ‘‘The Possi- 
bilities of the Post-Office,’”’ and by Mrs. 
Clara Bancroft Beatley on ‘‘Growing and 
Vanishing Ideals of Womanhood.”’ Atall 
the Fortnightlies new members are added 
to the Association. 


REPORT YOUR MEETINGS, 


Attention is called again to the import- 
ance of each League’s sending to head- 
quarters a brief report of each of its 
meetings for publication in the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL and the Monthly Letter. Many 
Leagues neglect to report even their annu- 
al meetings. Appoint some one person 
whose duty it shall be to send the report, 
for what is everybody's business is no- 
body’s business. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Each League is asked to send to Mrs, 
Park, at headquarters, in advance of the 
State annual meeting on January 13, a 
brief report of its year’s work, to be read 
at the annual meeting if there is time, and 
if not, to be printed. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 


The Leagues within Boston have been 
working hard to get women to register, 
and the large increase is owing in a great 
degree to their efforts. No detailed report 
of the number of meetings held has been 
sent to headquarters. 


LECTURES. 


Miss Ida M. Clothier, of Colorado, now 
at50 Union Park, Boston, is willing to ad- 
dress any meeting without charge. She 
will tell of woman suffrage in Colorado, 
and of the benevolent work that she is 
carrying on at Manitou. 

Miss Amy F. Acton, 548 Tremont Build- 
ing, Boston, and Miss Ellen F. Wetherell, 
105 Franklin Street, Lynn, both have new 
lectures on suffrage, as already mentioned 
in the Monthly Letter. Miss Ellen H. 


Bailey, Percival Street, Dorchester, is 
prepared to speak on the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. 


Atice SToNE BLACKWELL, 
& Park St., Boston, Dec. 15, 1902. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Uader Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 


all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refer2nce, 














Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Industries. 


Founded in America by Princess M. Schahovskoy, 
has opened a permanent branch for the first time 
in Boston at TECHNOLOGY CHAMBERS, 
Irvington Street amd Huntington Avenue. 


Novel and Unique Christmas Gifts 


Large Collection of Antique and Artistic 
Russian Braseres and Copper, Old Silver, 
Hand-made Laces, Drawnwork Cloths and 
Centre Pieces, Samovars, Rursian Tea, 
Icons, Buckles, Lacquered Wood Furniture 
for Children, etc. 

Visitors are welcome. 
invited . 


‘Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some bp gn an | machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. Rk press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


{IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


Inspection oordially 





many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready : Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater P ‘rt of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs i. different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


JOSEPH W. HARTSHORN, 


SUCCESSOR TO JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES. 


Cabinet Work, 
| Furniture Upbolstery, 
Draperies and Shades, 
Furniture Re-Upholstered. 
Camp Chairs and Tables for Whist 
Parties to let. 
Carpets taken up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Mattresses Made to Order and Made 
Over. 


1002 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, 1926-3 Back Bay. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY _BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
BreadjTrenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


20 Central Avenue, 
TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the ouly OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation. of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at r ble prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
per annum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HakRioT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H, H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 
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The Daylight Store. 


OPEN EVENINGS 


Until Xmas. 





SANTA CLAUS | MOTION PICTURES| 





Holiday Goods 
Handkerchiefs 
Umbrellas 


Smoking Jackets 


Dolls 
Games 
Leather Goods 
Perfumery 


At Greatly Reduced Prices ! 





GILCHRIST CO. 


Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 











* * THE « « 


Faultless Fitting Shoe 


... FOR WOMEN... 


IS THE 





“TRADE » MARK 








Sold by Us Exclusively 


in Boston. 


Price 3 OO Pair. 
* 





Shepard, Norwell Company 








RemovalSale 


To 





Reduce Stock before Removal 
We Offer $20,000 Worth of 





FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Unusual Opportunity 


SOULE ART C0. 


338 Washington Street, 


OLD SOUTH, 





NEAR 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 


} 
| 


| Room 7 





THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQuARE THEATRE.—The favor 


| with which **Hamlet’’ was received Jast 


spring, and tte many requests for a re- 
vival, have led the management to an- 
nounce it for next week. It is gratifying 
to have Shakespearean productions create 
so much interest. The same admirable 
scenic and costume effects as last spring 


will be shown. Following *‘Hamlet,’’ on 
Monday, Dec. 29, comes the English melo- 


drama, ‘*Mankind.’’ Choice 


bonbons at Monday matinees. 


chocolate 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
I . ACTON, 
Law . 


So-ton, 


Aimy 
Counsellor at 


548 Tremont Building 


FULLY FPURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 3t0 Mariborough St. 
Nice ler Apply t BOSTON 


a ess P. O. Box ) Boston 








NEW 
day, Les 
Le H. Vi 


tor Better ¢ hoqgul 


ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB 
’ P.M Education Committee 

e1 ill.give his lecture 

il English 


Mon 
Mr. 
A plea 





WEAVING. A young 
the weaving of Oriental 
private pupils omes 
inhabitants are famous for 

and she can teach the very best 

speaks English References, 

s JOURNAL. Address M. V. C. 

Boston 


Armenian lady 
rugs, will give 


RUG 
skilledir 
lessons in the art t She « 
from a city whose 
this industr 
methods She 
Editors Woman 
Park St., 





MRS. ELLA RK. PLERCE wishes to announce 
to her patrons that she will attend to Christmas 
shopping and to the selection and purchase of 
Trousseaus and Layettes. With a practical Euro 
pean experience cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Address 80 St. Stephen Street, Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


The Boston P. E. Club, which ncw has 
80 members, voted unanimously at a re 
cent meeting to become auxiliary to the 
State Association. Miss Grace Chamber- 
lain recited. The P.E. Club gave an en- 
tertainment Thursday, Dec. 18, at No. 
6 Marlborough Street, at eight P. M. 
The programme consisted mostly of 
music by the members, with some dra 
matic talent by outsiders. The Club held 
its Jast regular meeting Dec. 11. In the 
absence of the president, the vice - 
president, Miss Helen Preston, presided. 
‘‘America’’? was sung with enthusiasm. 
The usual reports were read, and Mrs. 
Helen Adelaide Shaw spoke on ‘An Ideal 
of the Future.”’ It was a lecture exactly 
suited to the age and condition of the club. 
She was eloquent in her appeal to the 
women to become citizens of our country, 
in order to take an active part in the 
school suffrage, which she considered a 
most im portant factor in our national poli- 
ties. She gave us a lovely word picture 
of the tiny foreign children of the North 
End schools ‘‘pledging allegiance to our 
country’s flag,’’ and told us that the world 
was full of our brothers’ children needing 
our help. Mrs. Shaw was heartily ap- 
plauded and given a vote of thanks. The 
next regular meeting will be Thursday, 
Jan. 1, at 8 P. M. All friends of equal 
rights are cordially invited. F. L. B. 


East Boston has held its annual meet- 
ing and elected the following officers: 
President, Mrs. J. W. Smith; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. Jenny Merrick, Miss F. H. 
Turner, Mrs. Charles Day; secretary and 
treasurer, Eliza D. Graham; directors, 
Miss Amelia Pitman, Miss Elizabeth Tur- 
ner, Mrs. Mary A. Buffum, Miss Margaret 
A. Bartlett, Mrs. Lauretta Richardson, 
Mrs. T. A. Mead, Miss A. Nay, Mrs. R.. 
C. Strong, Mr. E. M. McPherson, Mr. C. 
T. Witt. 

City Point.—The chief feature of the 
meeting on the evening of Dec. 10 was a 
symposium on ‘*Why I am a Suffragist.”’ 
The speaking was confined to the men 
members, and it was most refreshing to 
hear the subject clearly and simply pre- 
sented from a great variety of stand- 
points, there being business, professional, 
married and single men among the partic- 
ipants. It was noticeable, however, that 
nearly all the speakers agreed in laying 
most stress upon the justice of woman 
suffrage, and the fact that public welfare 
demanded it, As a prelude to the sym- 
posium there was a pleasing song by Miss 
Grace Brown, and two recitations of un- 
usual merit by Mr. Gile. Mr. George 
Pulliam, of North Carolina, also spoke 
briefly upon educational work among the 
white people of that State. He was very 
interesting, and it was a matter of regret 
that he could not bave been heard at 
greater length. An informal social hour 
closed the meeting, refreshments being 
served by a bevy of young people under 
the direction of the following members, 
who served as hosts and hostesses: Messrs. 
Clarence Sawyer, Charles Ryder, and 
Misses Bertha Watson, Violet French, 
Roberta Blalock, and Alice Wesson. 

E. F. B. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The P. E, Club is to be 
addressed by Miss Ada Eliot on probation 
work. The two Suffrage Leagues, with 
the Cantabrigia Club and the W. C. T. U., 
held a joint mass meeting the Saturday 
before registration closed, and Geuv. Edgar 
A. Champlin, Rev. Mr. Mason and Dr. 
Beach spoke in behalf of a nonpartisan 
school board. Notices were given in the 
churches on Sunday, and during the three 
days remaining a steady stream of women 
crowded the registrar’s office, and about 
a hundred were turned away at the close. 
1,559 women registered, and 1,319 voted, 
and their votes turned the scale for the 
nonpartisan school ticket. The president 
of the Cambridge League stood in the 
registrar’s office through the three days, 
showing the women how to register. 
The League also held a supplementary 
meeting in the vestry of the First Univer- 
salist Church to explain the process of 
registration. 


NEWTON. — A meeting. recently held 
at the house of the _ president, 
Mrs. Rowe, discussed the school board, 
and proposed a change in the cau- 
cus laws. Mr. H. B. Blackwell spoke. 
Meetings to promote the election of a 
woman to the board have been held, 
Miss Whiting represents the Suffrage 
Club on the Citizens’ Committee. 


SHARON beld a meeting Dec. 1 with Mr. 
and Miss Bowman. The name was changed 


the Sharon Equal Suffrage League. 
Appointments were made for papers to 
be read at the next meeting. Mrs, Agnes 
P. Haskel was chosen a Director of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. for the ensuing 
year, An interesting paper on Current 
Events was read by Mrs. Haskel, referring 
to Mrs. Stanton, the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Illinois and its work 
in favor of tax-payers’ suffrage for women, 
| the progress made in Norway, ete. A 
discussion whether the next step in Mas 
sachusetts should be to secure presidential 
suffrage or tax-payers’ sulfrage for women 
resulted in adopting this resolution: 
‘That the most important step to promote 
the cause of equal suffrage in Massachu- 





setts would be to secure the right to vote 
for all tax-paying women.’’ One speaker 
claimed that ‘‘tyranpy’’ at home against 
the millions of tax-paying women in this 
free nation, who are unrepresented and 
governed without their consent, should 
be resented and put down with as much 
spirit as was the ‘“‘tyranny’’ from abroad 
by our revolntionary fathers and mothers. 
G. K. 


WoRCESTER at its December meeting 
decided to take up a course in the study 


of municipal government, preceded by a 
history of the early settlement vf Wor- 


cester. 








Holiday Sale 


of Books. 


Unusual prices on the right kind of Books at the right time—the time for leisure- 


ly choosing. 


Your wants can now be supplied with promptness, and your requests 


for information as promptly gratified. Take time to look our bookstore over—rum- 
mage round, there’s thousands of things we can’t tell of—much information to be 
obtained that no advertisement can convey—we can only tell in a partial way here of 
some of the unusually good things for the prices, but there are hundreds of others 


that will never be told of in priut. 


If you are at all familiar with values you'll see at a glance that there are pro- 


nounced savings in the following. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





With Sampson Through the 
War. By W.A. M. Goode. [Illus- 
trations and maps. Regularly sold 
at $2.50. We offer it at ‘ . 50c. 


The Fight for Santiago. By 
Stephen Bonsa!. Illustrations and 
maps. S8vo, cloth. Regularly sold 
at $2.50. Specialat . ‘ . 50c. 


The Warner Classics. Studies 
of Great Authors from the Library 
of the World’s Best Literature. 4 
volumes— Philosophers, Scientists, 
Novelists, Poets, Historians and 
Essayists. Regularly sold at 32.00 
per set. Soldinsets by usfor . 50c,. 


Lark Classics. Selected from 
ancient and modern literature, 
bound in fuil paste-grain leather, 
flexible, containing: Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, Kipling’s Reces- 
sional, Barrack Ballads, &c., Kip- 
ling’s The Vampire, Departmental 
Ditties, &c., Laus Veneris by Swin- 
burne, Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Love 
Letters of a Violinist, Love Sonnets 
of Proteus. Regular price of these 
books was $1.10 each. For this lot 


ouly . 50c. 
Samantha in Europe . 65e. 
Samantha at the World’s 

Fair . B5e. 


This is the first time either of the 
above popular humorous books can 
be had at a reasonable price. 


Kipling’s Popular Works. 10 
volumes, 16mo, cloth. Regular 
price $2.50; at, per set . 9c. 


Ridpath’s History of the Uni- 
ted States. 1902 edition. Right 
up to date. Illustrated. Subscrip- 

tion price $3.00 each. This special 


lot . 95e 


The Life and Times of Queen 
Victoria. With which is incor- 
porated The Domestic Life of the 





Queen, by Mrs. Oliphant, illustrated 
with numerous portraits, views and 
historical pictures and a large photo 
engraving of the late Queen, size 
14x17. 4 volumes. Published by 
Cassell Co., London. The most 
elaborate life of the Queen ever pub- 
lished. Regular price was $20.00. 
We have only 25 sets, which we 
offer, per set, at ; , 4.50 


The Century Magazine for 
1901, in 2 vols., cloth bound. 
These two volumes contain 12 com 
plete parts, the subscription price 
of which is $4.00 per year unbound, 
or $5.50 for the 12 numbers bound. 
These are among the most important 
volumes ever issued, and here’s a 
chance to secure all this interesting 
reading matter in two well-bound 
volumes at .- 1.74 


The Night Before Christmas. 
Illustrated. By W. W. Denslow. 
The best Christmas story ever told. 
Illustrated in colors. Publisher's 
price $1.50. Our price . O8e. 


Wood’s Natural History. Em- 
bracing the Natural History of Birds, 
Mammals, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, 
and Man in all parts of the world. 
Profusely illustrated by Zwecker, 
Angas, Danby, Handley and others. 
Over 400 octavo pages. Bound in 
5 large volumes. Originally sold 


for $10.00. Ourspecial price . 1.75 
Standard Works in Sets. 

Dickens, 15 volnmes . 86.75 

Dumas, 15 volumes 6.75 

Eliot y 3.60 

Scott, 12 volumes 5.40 

Thackeray, 10 volumes 4.75 


The above sets were all made especially 
for us, are printed from good clear type 
on good book paper and handsomely 
bound in cloth. No better sets for the 
price can be bought anywhere. 








R. H. White Co. 








Christmas Furs 


We ask special attention 





Never have Furs been so 
fashionable, or so much in 
demand, as this season. 


could 


be more acceptable or more 


Certainly nothing 


appropriate as a 





selection from 


stoc k. 


LATELY 


17 


NEAR 








| in 

| 
for a lady than a judicious | 
our varied | 


| 1 
reasonapbie, 


Kakas Bros. Fur Store 


Tremo nt Street { 79 


TREMONT THEATER 


to our display of 


MUFFS and SCARFS (srrces 


In SABLE FOX, BLACK 
MARTEN, MINK and LYNX,’ 


= AT 


$8.00 to $40.00 


EVERYTHING 


usil 


We sell 


Furs, ig only the 
choicest skins, and naming 


prices that are ALWAYS 
| 


TO 














put GLOVES ana NECKWEAR 


on your list of CHRISTMAS GIFTS, then visit 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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